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Increasingly  during  the  1980s  the  New  Christian  Right  (NCR)  has  become 
involved  in  challenges  to  public  school  instructional  materials.  Various 
fundamentalist  religious  groups  have  formed  a national  network  of  groups  and 
organizations  to  protect  their  religious  beliefs  and  values  and  their  way  of  life. 
Through  political  activities  New  Christian  Right  adherents  have  challenged  the  use 
of  instructional  materials  which  they  have  deemed  objectionable. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  (a)  the  activities  of  the 
adherents  of  the  New  Christian  Right  in  the  67  public  school  districts  of  the  state  of 
Florida  from  1986  through  the  1988-89  school  year  in  relation  to  instructional 
materials,  and  (b)  the  responses  of  the  school  district  chief  instructional  program 
supervisor  to  those  activities.  Specifically,  eight  study  questions  focused  on  the 
frequency,  nature,  and  sources  of  complaints  about  materials  by  proponents  of  the 
NCR  and  the  knowledge  about,  perceptions  of,  and  responses  to  those  complaints 
by  district  chief  instructional  program  supervisors. 
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Data  for  the  eight  study  questions  were  gathered  from  the  chief  instructional 
program  supervisor  in  each  of  the  67  school  districts  of  the  state  of  Florida.  A 
researcher-developed  survey  instrument  consisting  of  open  and  closed  question 
formats  was  used.  An  88%  survey  instrument  return  rate  was  achieved. 

It  appears  that  NCR  adherents  have  indeed  been  active  in  attempting  to 
have  various  public  school  instructional  materials  censored,  and  three  out  of  every 
four  district  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  consider  it  to  be  a problem  to 
some  extent.  Parents,  "concerned  citizen"  groups,  and  church  groups  complained 
directly  to  administrators  and  school  board  members  about  profanity/obscenity,  sex 
education,  and  secular  humanism  in  textbooks  and  library  books. 

Knowledge  of  the  NCR  and  its  aims,  membership,  and  activities  by  district 
chief  instructional  program  supervisors  was  varied.  One  out  of  every  two  program 
supervisors  held  neutral  feelings/opinions  toward  the  NCR.  Most  districts  have  a 
policy  to  deal  with  complaints  about  materials  and  have  provided  personnel  with 
inservice  on  materials  evaluation.  Most  districts  plan  no  future  action  on  this  issue. 
Almost  one  out  of  every  three  districts  reported  removing  one  or  more  titles  in 
response  to  complaints. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Throughout  the  more  than  200-year  history  of  the  United  States  there  has 
been  a commitment  to  a concept  of  democracy  which  has  cherished  the  values  and 
opinions  of  the  individual.  The  founding  fathers  understood  that  for  democracy  to 
survive  it  was  essential  that  each  citizen  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
function  in  and  to  contribute  to  society  through  democratic  processes.  Education 
and  knowledge  are  essential  not  only  to  the  perpetuation  but  to  the  flourishing  of 
such  a way  of  life.  When  Horace  Mann  fought  for  the  common  school,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Acts,  when  millions  of  immigrant  children 
were  admitted  to  the  public  schools  just  before  and  after  the  turn  of  the  20th  century, 
when  Congress  enacted  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
and  when  the  federal  Department  of  Education  was  elevated  to  presidential  cabinet 
status,  the  national  commitment  to  knowledge  was  nurtured,  enhanced,  and 
rededicated. 

The  American  commitment  to  knowledge  and  democracy  has  not  always 
been  a smooth  journey,  however.  Several  times  in  history  national  leaders  have 
stumbled  and  have  had  to  face  imposing  challenges.  The  Puritans  of  Salem  left  a 
tradition  of  absolutism  and  intolerance  which  has  periodically  caused  chagrin.  The 
Know-Nothings  of  the  1840s  and  the  Social  Darwinists  of  the  1890s  challenged 
traditional  democratic  concepts,  as  later  did  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  "Red  Scare,” 
and  the  Scopes  "Monkey  Trial"  of  the  1920s.  The  McCarthyites  of  the  1950s 
challenged  intellectual  honesty  and  piqued  the  national  conscience.  The 
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controversy  over  dissent  during  the  Vietnam  War  era  and  the  accompanying  turmoil 
in  politics  and  academia  are  more  recent  examples. 

Perhaps  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s  was  another  "watershed"  in 

American  history.  Alpern,  Fineman,  and  Doyle  (1981)  pointed  out  that , with  the 

election  of  Ronald  Reagan  to  the  presidency  in  1981,  there  was  an  ascendency  of 

the  conservative  philosophy  and  along  with  it  the  rise  of  a new  phenomenon  which 

has  been  labeled  the  New  Christian  Right  (NCR).  The  NCR  actually  had  begun  to 

emerge  during  the  late  1970s,  and  reflected  what  Wald  (1987,  p.  182)  referred  to 

as  "an  upsurge  of  political  action  by  conservative  Christians."  However,  it  did  not 

achieve  a prominent  status  until  the  Reagan  administration.  Pines  (1982) 

summarized  the  conservative  victory  by  stating  that 

in  today's  America,  the  heavenly  mandate  has  shifted  from  a 
faltering  liberal  dynasty  to  a rigorous,  resurgent  traditionalist 
dynasty.  Across  the  nation,  in  numbers  beyond  tallying, 

Americans  have  been  mobilizing  . . . against  liberalism  and  in 
support  of  traditional  values,  (p.  1 5) 

Conservatism  as  a political  philosophy  has  long  had  a prominent  role  in  the 
nation's  history  (Rossiter,  1962).  What  was  different  about  the  1981  "conservative 
revolution”  was  the  appearance  of  the  New  Christian  Right.  When  shortly  after  his 
inauguration  President  Reagan  said,  "Fellow  citizens,  fellow  conservatives,  our 
time  is  now.  Our  moment  has  arrived,"  the  NCR  followers  rejoiced  and  crystallized 
for  action  (Pines,  p.  14).  It  was  argued  by  Pierard  (1987)  that  the  NCR  could  be 
described  as  encompassing  "a  number  of  conservative  forces  that  emerged  in 
American  Christianity  in  the  1970s  and  coalesced  with  the  political  right  in  1979- 
90."  To  Pierard,  what  distinguished  the  NCR  from  the  secular  right  was  the  "deep 
emotional  commitment"  of  the  NCR  adherents  to  "traditional  values"  and  "family 
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A distinction  can  be  made  between  historical  American  conservatism  and  the 
NCR.  Basically,  American  conservatives  have  operated  on  the  premise  that  the 
government  is  a "leftist  cancer  that  slowly  destroys  free  societies  [and  that] 
government  must  be  checked,  limited  to  a very  elementary  mission"  (Sorman, 

1985,  p.  143).  Advocates  of  the  New  Christian  Right  start  with  that  notion  but 
expand  their  convictions  into  the  cultural  and  moral  arenas,  particularly  into  the 
realm  of  social  ethics  (Sorman,  p.  11). 

The  New  Christian  Right  believers  intend  to  build  the  perfect  society  based 
on  biblical  righteousness  and  holiness.  Key  principles  of  the  NCR  include  happy 
nuclear  families,  clear  sex  roles,  family  and  church  in  charge  of  all  important 
processes,  a government  which  exists  for  the  primary  purpose  of  providing  defense 
against  enemies  and  punishing  evil,  and  the  national  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God.  Underlying  this  foundation  is  a commitment  to  authority, 
discipline,  a moral  order  with  a hierarchy  of  values  and  standards,  and,  most 
importantly,  a reverence  for  the  organic  institutions  of  family,  religion,  and 
community.  Virtues  of  hard  work,  thrift,  and  deferral  of  immediate  pleasure  for  the 
sake  of  future  rewards  are  praised  (Pines,  1982,  pp.  18-19).  Specifically, 
Christian  rightists  oppose  choice  related  to  abortion,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
pornography,  sex  education,  legalization  of  homosexuality,  and  restriction  on  the 
power  of  parents  to  discipline  their  children;  they  support  parental  control  over  the 
content  of  public  school  instruction,  specifically  demanding  the  teaching  of 
patriotism,  free  enterprise,  and  scientific  creationism  (Pincus,  1984,  p.  13). 

To  the  NCR  faithful,  the  ideal  American  society  can  be  brought  about  and  will 
come  to  pass  through  the  formation  of  a perfect  faith.  Its  adherents  believe  that 
Godly  action  will  flow  naturally  from  a transformed  interior.  The  formula  is  simple: 
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convert  the  individual  and  then  elicit  total  dedication.  Once  this  has  been 
accomplished,  each  person  will  produce  the  moral  fruits  that  characterize  biblical 
holiness  (Hill  & Owen,  1982,  p.  18).  Eventually,  these  will  expand  to  the  wider 
public  realm  so  that  the  laws  and  values  of  society  will  come  to  reflect  those  same 
moral/spiritual  convictions.  Thus,  regenerated  individuals  will  produce  a 
regenerated  society.  All  this  will  occur  when  "Truth"  is  again  honored,  that  is, 
when  traditional  Judeo-Christian  values  are  put  into  practice. 

In  essence,  NCR  adherents  are  committed  to  restoring  Christianity  to  the 
status  it  was  accorded  in  medieval  Europe.  Pierard  (1987,  p.  131)  referred  to 
their  longing  as  "a  nostalgia  for  an  earlier  Christian  America."  The  goal  of  NCR 
adherents’  prayers  and  endeavors  is  the  rebuilding  of  a Christian  nation,  a Godly 
society,  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  (Hill  & Owen,  p.  22).  To  the  committed,  all 
of  this  is  self-evident  truth,  and  truth  is  rightly  viewed  only  when  it  is  viewed  in  this 
way.  Thus,  uniformity  will  result;  this  inevitable  uniformity  will  result  from  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  have  finally  come  to  their  senses  (Hill  & Owen,  p.  18).  The  basic 
institutions  of  society  and  the  national  heritage  will  be  saved  because  they  will 
reflect  the  Lord's  will. 

Lorentzen  (1980)  and  Page  and  Clelland  (1978)  have  posited  the  "life  style 
concerns"  theory  to  describe  the  motivation  of  those  involved  in  the  NCR 
movement.  When  the  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia,  school  textbook 
controversy  developed  in  1975,  the  primary  groups  involved  were  the  "Concerned 
Citizens  of  Kanawha  County"  led  by  three  fundamentalist  ministers  and  the 
"Christian  American  Parents"  organized  by  another  fundamentalist  minister.  Page 
and  Clelland  argued  that  the  controversy  was  basically  a conflict  between  two 
divergent  life  styles,  that  is,  evangelicalism  and  modernism  (p.  270).  As  a 
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noneconomic  belief  system,  modernism  was  purported  to  foster  cultural  relativity, 
rationality,  creativity,  moderate  hedonism,  segmentation  of  religion  from  other 
spheres  of  life,  affluence,  reality  testing,  a service  economy,  and  large  scale 
organizations.  These  principles  were  contrary  to  the  conservative  thinking  of 
evangelicals  and/or  fundamentalists  (pp.  276-277). 

Lorentzen  (1980,  p.  146)  identified  "life  style  concern"  as  being  the 
motivational  factor  behind  the  political  attempt  to  preserve  and  protect  a life  style 
consisting  of  particular  values,  customs,  and  behaviors.  As  was  the  situation  in  the 
Kanawaha  County  textbook  controversy,  the  issues  around  which  a group  rallies  in 
an  attempt  to  protect  their  life  style  are  often  symbolic.  The  fundamentalist 
protestors  were  "expressing  a concern  about  the  erosion  of  their  control  over  their 
way  of  life"  (p.  147).  Behind  their  protest  was  a fear  and  a bitterness  toward  the 
influences  that  they  viewed  to  be  adversely  impacting  their  children.  They 
perceived  the  family  not  only  as  a protected  environment  in  which  to  rear  their 
children,  but  also  as  a structure  for  the  socialization  of  their  children  to  the 
evangelical  faith.  Frequently,  secular  influences  were  viewed  as  being  contrary  to 
this  socialization,  and  the  public  schools  were  seen  as  one  of  the  primary  secular 
influences  undermining  the  family  and  the  faith  of  its  members.  The  public  schools 
were  seen  as  a secular  institution  which  prohibited  mentioning  God,  prayer,  or 
Bible  reading.  Furthermore,  it  was  viewed  as  a bastion  where  secular  humanism, 
in  other  words,  belief  in  man's  ability  to  meet  his  own  needs,  was  fostered  (p. 

150).  Wald  (1987,  p.  208)  summarized  the  phenomenon  by  positing  that  "the 
roots  of  the  evangelical  political  mobilization  can  be  found  in  perceived  social 
group  interest,"  and  that  creed,  institutional  self-interest,  and  social  bonds  have 
encouraged  political  involvement  (p.  26). 
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The  New  Christian  Right  believers  are  determined  to  liberate  the  nation  from 
the  threat  which  has  engulfed  it.  Above  all,  NCR  adherents  view  "secular 
humanism"  as  the  source  of  all  evil.  It  is  seen  as  pervasive  in  the  school  system, 
liberal  churches,  labor  unions,  the  courts,  and  virtually  every  level  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  LaHaye  (1982),  a national  NCR  leader,  put  it  in  perspective  when 
he  said,  "Oh,  they  don't  call  it  humanism.  They  label  it  democracy,  but  they  mean 
humanism  in  all  its  atheistic,  amoral  depravity"  (p.  142). 

Just  what  is  secular  humanism  according  to  believers  of  the  New  Christian 
Right?  Although  they  refer  to  it  as  a religion,  using  the  rationale  that  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  referred  to  it  as  such  in  Torcaso  v.  Watkins  (1961)  (in  an 
explanatory  footnote  listing  several  non-mainstream  philosophies  which  could  be 
characterized  as  religions),  the  NCR  advocates  have  difficulty  in  being  definitive 
about  just  what  secular  humanism  is  and  how  it  meets  the  canons  generally  agreed 
upon  as  qualities  of  a religion.  Norma  and  Mel  Gabler,  two  leading  NCR 
spokespersons,  refer  to  humanism  as  a "religion  with  an  anti-biblical,  anti-God 
bent  [that]  worships  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator"  (1985,  p.  42).  Brodinsky 
(1982)  and  Parkay  (1985)  described  the  vague  usage  of  the  term  by  NCR 
adherents  and  how  they  used  the  nebulousness  to  their  advantage.  New  Christian 
Right  believers  refer  to  the  humanist  "Manifestos"  of  1933  and  1973  and  interpret 
and  apply  the  principles  contained  therein  to  meet  their  own  aims.  It  may  well  be 
that  underlying  all  the  apparent  misinformation  and  semantic  confusion  about 
secular  humanism  is  a concern  about  the  fundamental  role  of  the  public  school  in  a 
pluralistic  society.  Park  (1980,  p.  149)  argued  that  "for  many  in  the  pro-family 
movement,  education  is  conceived  as  a means  of  instilling  absolutes;  as  a means 
of  converting,  imposing,  or  instilling  truths  as  seen  by  leaders  of  the  movement." 
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The  American  Ethical  Union  describes  secular  humanism  not  as  a church 
with  professed  doctrine  and  rituals,  but  rather  as  a set  of  convictions  based  on 
respect  for  human  beings  rather  than  the  supernatural.  It  aims  at  the  full 
development  of  every  human  being,  the  use  of  the  scientific  method,  the  extention 
of  dignity  to  all  humans,  personal  freedom  combined  with  social  responsibility,  and 
human  fulfillment  through  ethical  and  creative  living.  Although  religion  is  generally 
identified  with  a belief  in  a divine  being,  it  can  also  refer  to  any  system  of  beliefs, 
practices,  or  philosophy  involving  a code  of  ethics.  It  is  with  this  perspective  that 
NCR  adherents  view  secular  humanism  as  a religion  (Welch,  1981,  p.  208). 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  use  of  the  term  "secular  humanism"  by  NCR 
adherents  is  in  their  attacks  on  the  nation's  public  schools.  What  the  NCR  faithful 
find  repugnant  in  the  curriculum  they  stigmatize  under  the  epithet  of  secular 
humanism.  As  Arons  (1981)  stated  in  his  article  entitled  "The  Crusade  To  Ban 
Books,"  the  NCR  has  become  a "moralistic  juggernaut."  Supporters  of  the  NCR 
have  mobilized  throughout  the  country  against  the  secularization  of  the  schools, 
particularly  "open-ended"  teaching  styles  that  deal  with  values  clarification,  the 
nature  of  the  curriculum,  the  choice  of  school  textbooks,  and  the  contents  of  school 
libraries  (Sorman,  1985,  p.  106).  The  NCR  has  been  characterized  by  Pierard 
(1987,  p.  131)  as  "one  of  the  most  significant  forces  promoting  censorship  in  the 
1 980s.”  The  NCR  faithful  have  neither  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  loss  of  the 
Bible  and  formal  prayer  in  school  nor  have  they  accepted  it.  Reverend  Jimmy 
Swaggart's  January  6,  1985,  television  statement  that  "the  public  school  system  . . 

. guttered  by  secular  humanism,  is  literally  attacking  the  home,  the  family  structure 
of  this  country"  indicates  the  depth  of  the  feelings  involved  (Cited  in  Park,  1 987, 

P-7). 
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Although  the  public  schools  have  been  historically  one  of  the  central 
institutions  in  American  society  held  to  be  virtually  sacred  (Hill  & Owen,  1982,  pp. 
21-22),  the  removal  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  has  amounted  to  a spiritual  betrayal 
and  a denial  of  what  NCR  proponents  view  to  be  a special  national  vocation 
according  to  the  NCR  proponents.  They  see  the  nation  and  its  schools  as  having 
capitulated  to  the  Devil  as  evidenced  by  the  establishment  of  the  religion  of  secular 
humanism  (Hill  & Owen).  Glasser,  an  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU) 
Executive  Director,  aptly  summarized  the  psychological  condition  of  the  typical 
NCR  individual  when  he  said  with  sympathy  that 

many  groups  feel  incapable  of  maintaining  their  values  and 
insulating  themselves  from  an  alien  and  dominant  culture. 

Now  these  feelings  of  impatience  and  alienation  are  being 
translated  into  strident  and  sophisticated  campaigns  of 
intolerance  aimed  at  using  government  schools  to  prevent 
teenagers  from  being  exposed  to  ideas  that  challenge  their 
thinking.  (Cited  in  Arons,  1981,  p.  5) 

Attacks  on  the  schools  by  New  Christian  Right  adherents  occurred  at  a time 
in  which,  as  Brodinsky  (1982,  p.  88)  pointed  out,  "public  education  [was]  at  a low 
point."  He  referenced  the  ravaging  effects  of  inflation,  declining  enrollments,  high 
operating  costs,  and  diminishing  numbers  of  citizens  with  children  in  school.  Had 
Brodinsky  written  two  or  three  years  later,  he  could  have  had  a much  longer  list  as 
a result  of  various  governmental  and  private  studies  which  listed  and  lamented  the 
woes  of  the  public  schools  and  the  need  for  their  reform.  Advocates  of  the  NCR  did 
not  miss  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  these  additional  shortcomings  of  the 
schools  by  adding  them  to  the  list,  already  headed  by  secular  humanism,  to  which 
they  so  objected. 
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Statement  Qf  the  Problem 

The  focus  of  this  descriptive  study  was  to  determine  (a)  the  activities  of  the 
adherents  of  the  New  Christian  Right  in  the  67  public  school  districts  of  the  state  of 
Florida  from  1986  through  the  1988-89  school  year  in  relation  to  instructional 
materials  and  (b)  the  responses  of  the  school  district  chief  instructional  program 
supervisor  to  those  activities.  Specifically,  the  focus  was  on  the  frequency, 
nature,  and  sources  of  complaints  about  materials  by  proponents  of  the  NCR  and 
the  knowledge  about,  perceptions  of,  and  responses  to  these  complaints  by  district 
chief  instructional  program  supervisors.  The  following  specific  questions  were 
answered: 

1.  To  what  extent  do  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  in  Florida's 
public  school  districts  have  knowledge  about  the  New  Christian  Right  in 
regard  to  its  aims,  membership,  and  activities? 

2.  What  positive  and/or  negative  feelings  or  opinions  are  held  by  the  district 
chief  instructional  program  supervisors  toward  the  New  Christian  Right? 

3.  What  is  the  level  of  frequency  that  Florida  school  districts  are 
experiencing  complaints  about  instructional  materials? 

4.  What  are  the  sources  of  complaints  about  instructional  materials  in 
Florida  public  school  districts? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  complaints  about  instructional  materials  in  Florida 
public  school  districts? 

6.  Where  there  are  complaints  about  instructional  materials  by  adherents  of 
the  New  Christian  Right,  what  tactics  are  being  utilized? 
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7.  Where  there  have  been  complaints  about  instructional  materials  from 
NCR  proponents,  what  has  been  the  response  of  the  decision  makers  in 
Florida's  school  districts? 

8.  Are  there  any  incidences  wherein  instructional  decision  makers  in 
Florida  school  districts  have  censored  instructional  materials  in 
response  to  activities  by  New  Christian  Right  proponents? 

Delimitations 

The  investigation  of  the  New  Christian  Right  in  the  67  public  school  districts 
of  Florida  was  conducted  observing  the  following  confinements: 

1.  The  review  of  the  literature  was  concentrated  after  1979.  Key 
portions  of  the  literature  prior  to  that  date  were  included  to  provide  a historical  and 
philosophical  frame  of  reference. 

2.  The  subject  matter  of  this  study  was  limited  to  the  knowledge  of  and 
expressed  opinions  about  the  New  Christian  Right  by  each  school  district's  chief 
instructional  program  supervisor  related  to  the  frequency,  nature,  and  source  of 
complaints. 

3.  The  survey  of  perceptions  of  the  influence  of  the  New  Christian  Right 
on  instructional  materials  was  limited  to  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisor 
in  each  school  district.  The  survey  part  of  the  study  was  confined  to  the  data 
collected  in  a mailed  questionnaire  to  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisor  in 
each  of  the  67  school  districts  of  the  state  of  Florida. 

4.  Primary  focus  related  to  instructional  materials  was  limited  to 
textbooks  and  library  books  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
state  of  Florida.  Perceptions  of  the  influence  of  the  New  Christian  Right  advocates 
by  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisor  was  confined  to  the  selection, 
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adoption,  and  usage  of  those  materials  within  that  person's  district  at  both  the 
district  and  local  school  levels. 

Limitations 

The  results  of  this  study  depended  upon  the  self-  reported  perceptions  of  the 
respondents  on  an  author-developed  questionnaire.  Since  the  basic  data- 
gathering  instrument  was  a questionnaire,  this  may  constitute  a weakness. 

Specifically,  the  respondent  may  not  have  understood  what  information  was  being 
requested  or  may  have  misinterpreted  a survey  question  (Parten,  1950). 

Additionally,  there  may  have  been  a response  bias  as  a result  of  the  8 non- 
responding districts.  These  districts  tended  to  be  rural  districts  with  small  student 
populations.  They  may  not  have  responded  because  of  a lack  of  information,  lack 
of  professional  staff,  and/or  the  political  sensitivity  of  the  issue. 

Since  this  study  followed  an  ex  post  facto  design,  no  internal  validity  was 
claimed.  No  claim  was  made  to  external  validity  outside  the  state  of  Florida. 
Additionally,  it  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  examine  the  level  of  success 
New  Christian  Right  groups  in  Florida  have  had  in  terms  of  meeting  their  aims. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

With  the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  to  the  presidency  in  1980,  the  American 
politico-social  scene  experienced  a resurgence  of  a conservative  philosophy.  A 
national  network  of  think  tanks,  foundations,  church  groups,  citizens  groups,  and 
media  commentators  became  actively  involved  in  espousing  the  conservative 
philosophy  and  in  challenging  what  they  viewed  to  be  the  encroachments  of  the 
"New  Liberalism"  (Wald,  1987).  When  George  Bush  won  the  presidential  election 
of  1 988,  it  further  perpetuated  the  conservatism  of  the  time. 
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As  the  decade  of  the  1980s  has  progressed,  NCR  proponents  have  further 
enmeshed  themselves  in  various  aspects  of  the  public  schools  of  the  nation  despite 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  Pico  case  (Board  of  Education  Island  Trees 
Union  Free  District  v.  Pico.  1982),  which  specified  that  a school  board  could  not 
remove  library  books  simply  because  it  disliked  ideas  contained  in  the  book.  NCR 
adherents  have  increasingly  focused  their  attention  on  public  school  instructional 
materials.  Intellectual  and  academic  freedom  are  being  challenged,  and 
censorship  has  become  an  issue  (see  Appendix  B for  a listing  of  several  of  the 
federal  court  cases  related  to  censorship  from  1974  - 1984  which  were  reported  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  in  1986  and  subsequent  cases  cited 
in  this  study).  This  is  particularly  a serious  matter  for  school  officials  since  research 
studies  indicate  that  textbooks  and  library  books  play  such  a significant  and 
dominant  role  in  delivering  the  instructional  program  (Farr  & Tulley,  1985; 
Warming,  1982).  It  is  essential  that  educational  leaders,  and  school 
administrators  in  particular,  be  able  to  recognize  the  activities  of  the  New  Christian 
Right  advocates  and  be  prepared  to  respond  appropriately. 

Indications  are  that  complaints  about  textbooks  and  library  books  have  been 
on  the  increase  in  Florida  in  the  past  several  years.  In  fact,  the  state  may  have  one 
of  the  highest  instances  among  the  states  of  instructional  materials  complaints  and 
censorship  in  its  public  schools.  A July  27,  1986,  Associated  Press  release 
entitled  "Fight  Over  Book  Banning  Increases  in  State  Classrooms"  reported  in  The 
Orlando  Sentinel  (p.  3B)  that  a representative  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  was  going  to  contest  four  cases  of  book  banning  in  schools  and  that 
fundamentalist  Christians  seemed  to  be  the  impetus  for  the  censorship  efforts. 

After  Orange  Park  principal  Stephanie  Athens  removed  a novel  from  a 7th  grade 
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recommended  reading  list  because  of  a parental  complaint,  she  said  that  "you 
have  to  understand  that  we  are  dealing  with  a very  conservative  religious 
community  here.  Some  parents  are  very  strict"  (Cheatham,  1988,  p.  29).  Her 
statement  was  reflecting  the  situation  in  many  Florida  communities.  By  1989,  one 
Florida  newspaper  in  an  editorial  went  so  far  as  to  urge  its  readers  to  "guard 
against  school  censors"  ("Florida  Should  Guard,"  1989,  p.  16A).  Such  concern 
was  in  response  to  a report  by  the  People  For  the  American  Way  (1988a)  which  in 
its  Attacks  on  the  Freedom  to  Learn  in  1987-1988  placed  Florida  (along  with 
Colorado)  as  having  the  largest  number  of  reported  "censorship  activities"  in  the 
nation  (pp.  18-19). 

The  aforementioned  censorship  efforts  in  Florida  are  a reflection  of  the 
tension  which  is  occurring  in  various  Florida  communities  as  a result  of  the 
increasing  cultural  pluralism  of  the  state.  One  of  the  manifestations  of  that 
phenomenon  is  the  activities  of  the  New  Christian  Right  related  to  school 
instructional  materials.  This  tends  to  be  particularly  true  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
high  concentration  of  fundamentalist  church  members.  Florida  educators  are  in 
need  of  staff  development  programs  so  that  they  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
concerns  of  the  NCR  adherents  and  can  take  them  into  consideration  when 
adopting  and  implementing  instructional  programs.  Additionally,  public  school 
instructional  program  supervisors  need  to  develop  and  implement  policies  and 
procedures  which  will  enable  them  to  respond  effectively  to  complaints  by  NCR 
advocates  if  they  do  occur.  The  results  of  this  study  will  assist  the  appropriate 
school  district  personnel  in  designing  staff  development  programs  to  address  these 
needs.  Without  such  activities,  there  is  potential  for  continued  and  costly 
disruption  of  instructional  programs  in  Florida  public  schools. 
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Assumptions 

The  following  assumptions  were  basic  to  this  study: 

1 . The  chief  instructional  program  supervisor  in  each  school  district  had  a 
general  awareness  of  the  frequency  and  nature  of  instructional  material 
complaints  at  the  school  and  district  levels  and  was  the  best  qualified 
person  to  provide  the  requested  information. 

2.  The  respondents  answered  the  questions  and  completed  the  survey 
instrument  in  a serious  and  honest  manner. 

3.  Instructional  materials,  particularly  textbooks,  were  the  primary  means 
used  by  the  teacher  to  deliver  the  instructional  program. 

4.  In  practice,  the  evaluation  of  instructional  materials  was  basically  a 
values-laden  process  and,  as  a result,  there  was  inherent  potential  for 
conflict  of  interest  in  the  selection  of  a particular  piece  of  instructional 
material. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  terms  were  essential  to  an  understanding  of  this  paper: 

Academic  freedom  is  the  concept  that  the  teacher  and  his/her  student(s)  are 
able  to  study  without  coercion,  censorship,  or  other  forms  of  unreasonable 
restrictive  interference  or  hindrance  as  they  engage  in  the  educational  process 
(Good,  1973,  p.  251). 

Censorship  is  the  act  of  examining  materials  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
objectionable  content.  By  its  practitioners,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  protect 
youth,  preserve  public  order  and  morality,  or  aid  national  security;  by  its 
opponents,  it  is  held  to  have  narrowed  truth  to  the  limits  of  some  partisan  doctrine 
and  inhibited  the  growth  of  free  thought  and  open  inquiry  (Good,  1973,  p.  83). 
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A chief  instructional  supervisor  is  the  local  district  staff  person  who  is 
responsible  for  policies  and  procedures  related  to  developing,  implementing, 
evaluating,  and  supervising  various  K-12  instructional  programs.  Typically,  this 
person  may  have  the  title  of  "Assistant  Superintendent  of  Instruction"  or  in  small 
districts  may  be  a "Director  of  Instructional  Programs." 

Conservatism  is  a political  philosophy  in  the  tradition  of  Edmund  Burke 
which  is  predisposed  to  preserve  existing  or  traditional  conditions,  institutions, 
values,  and  to  resist  change  (Gove,  1971,  p.483). 

Fundamentalism  is  a militantly  conservative  movement,  primarily  in 
American  Protestantism,  which  is  in  opposition  to  modern  liberal  beliefs  and 
emphasizes  as  fundamental  to  Christianity  the  literal  interpretation  and  absolute 
inerrancy  of  the  Bible,  the  imminent  and  physical  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  personal 
salvation,  the  virgin  birth,  and  physical  resurrection  (Gove,  1971,  p.483). 

Instructional  materials  are  printed  and  visual  materials  used  by  students  and 
teachers  in  the  teaching/learning  process,  including  textbooks,  library  books, 
films,  and  kits  (Good,  1973,  p.  307). 

Intellectual  freedom  is  the  absence  of  restraint  or  of  arbitrary  limitations  on 
the  exercise  of  unfettered  and  unrestricted  thought  (Good,  1973,  p.  251). 

Moral  majority  is  a term  coined  by  the  Reverend  Jerry  Falwell  of  the  Thomas 
Road  Baptist  Church,  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  to  describe  his  political  group  which 
espouses  traditional  values  and  is  intensely  critical  of  secular  humanism.  It  was 
formally  dissolved  in  1989  and  ceased  operating. 

New  Christian  Right  (NCR)  is  a national  network  of  conservative  political 
action  committees,  lobby  groups,  educational  and  research  foundations, 
publications,  and  fundamentalist  church  groups  which  extends  its  activities  not  only 
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into  the  political  arena  but  into  the  cultural  and  moral  arenas  and  into  the  realm  of 
social  ethics. 

Secular  humanism  is  a term  used  by  fundamentalist  groups  to  describe  a 
non-mainstream  philosophy,  to  which  they  attribute  the  qualities  of  a religion  that 
places  the  individual's  moral/ethical  judgment  as  the  ultimate  source  of  authority 
and  fails  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  God. 

Values  clarification  is  a self-awareness  process  developed  by  Sidney  Simon 
during  the  1960s  whereby  the  individual  follows  a sequence  of  steps  in  identifying, 
adopting,  and  affirming  values  to  guide  an  individual's  behavior  subject  only  to  the 
person's  own  perceptions. 

Organization  of  the  Research  Report 

Chapter  2 will  consist  of  a review  of  the  literature  related  to  the  New  Christian 
Right  and  public  school  instructional  materials.  Chapter  3 will  describe  the 
research  design,  population,  instrument,  data  collection,  and  data  analysis. 

Chapter  4 will  present  the  research  findings  from  the  survey  instrument  with  their 
appropriate  analysis.  Chapter  5 will  present  a summary  of  the  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  for  further  study.  Appendices  and  references 
are  included. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
Introduction 

The  body  of  literature  about  the  New  Christian  Right  and  its  activities, 
particularly  as  those  activities  relate  to  schools,  has  increased  in  the  past  decade. 
Authors  have  primarily  discussed  the  rise  of  the  NCR,  its  various  groups  and 
organizations  and  their  particular  goals,  the  techniques  utilized,  and  case  studies 
of  specific  controversial  situations  which  have  attracted  national  attention.  Most  of 
the  literature  is  descriptive  and  based  on  authoritative  opinion.  In  addition, 
requests  were  sent  to  various  individual  organizations  to  obtain  organizational 
publications  such  as  newsletters,  pamphlets,  and  booklets.  This  review  focused 
on  the  primary  NCR  organizations  and  several  controversies  involving  the  NCR  and 
instructional  materials  which  have  had  legal  implications  and/or  have  gained 
national  attention. 

NCR  Leaders.  Organizations,  and  Goals 
What  is  the  New  Christian  Right,  and  who  are  its  leaders?  Hill  and  Owen 
(1982)  concluded  that  it  was  "a  virtual  labyrinth  of  political  action  committees, 
lobbies,  educational  and  research  foundations,  publications,  television  programs 
and  churches  (p.  51)."  Family  and  Freedom  Digest  published  by  Fletcher 
Brothers'  Grace  Community  Chapel  is  the  single  best  directory  of  NCR 
organizations,  and  it  lists  90  entries  (Hill  & Owen,  p.  51).  As  a result  of  the 
number  of  individuals  joining  various  NCR  organizations,  the  movement  has 
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experienced  a phenomenal  growth  over  the  past  decade.  As  Parkay  (1 985) 
characterized  it: 

The  New  Right  is  a well  funded  coalition  of  right-  wing, 
ultraconservative  groups  which  have  been  able  to  draw  angry 
citizens  who  believe  that  the  ills  of  society,  especially 
problems  with  the  public  schools,  are  the  fault  of  liberalism, 
big  government,  and  "godless  humanism."  (p.  121) 

In  1 982,  the  membership  of  the  New  Christian  Right  was  estimated  to  be  25 
million  (Brodinsky,  1982).  This  number  was  derived  from  the  famous  mailing  list 
of  millionaire  Richard  Viguerie,  the  self-purported  founder  of  the  NCR  (actually, 

Paul  Weyrich  was  probably  the  most  influencial  person  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  the  NCR)  and  author  of  The  New  Right  - We're  Ready  to  Lead 
(Parkay,  1985).  The  NCR  electronic  church  included  40  television  stations  and 
more  than  1 ,000  radio  stations  with  a combined  audience  of  some  40  million. 

Almost  1 00  nationally  circulated  magazines,  tabloids,  and  newsletters  were 
published  on  a weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  basis  (Brodinsky,  1982). 

Hill  and  Owen  (1982)  stated  that  primary  support  for  the  NCR  came  from 
"rank-and-file  fundamentalism  " (p.  31).  They  specifically  identified  independent 
congregations-many  Baptist;  many  nondenominational;  and  the  classical  sects  of 
American  society--the  Church  of  God  organizations,  the  Assemblies  of  God,  and 
the  Pentecostal  bodies.  Mormon  involvement  was  substantial,  primarily  because 
much  of  the  moral  platform  of  the  NCR  fits  Mormon  values.  Additionally,  there  was 
some  involvement  from  minority  percentages  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  (more 
southern  members  than  northern),  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  the 
Churches  of  Christ.  No  doubt  the  Protestantism  of  black  America  also  was 
represented  (Hill  & Owen,  1982,  p.  31). 
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The  Yearbook  of  American  and  Canadian  Churches.  1988  (Jacquet,  1988) 
revealed  that  while  many  of  the  mainstream  Protestant  churches,  such  as  the 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  churches,  declined  in  membership  in  the 
late  1970s  and  during  the  1980s,  fundamentalist  churches  showed  steady 
increases.  From  1975  to  1986  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  grew  from 
12,733,124  members  to  14,  613,  618,  the  Assemblies  of  God  from  785,348  to 
2,135,104,  the  Jehovah  Witnesses  from  560,897  to  752,404,  and  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  from  2,336,715  to  3,860,000  (pp.  260-261). 
Christian  Century  reported  overall  membership  by  218  major  religious  bodies  in  the 
United  States  in  1985  at  142,926,363  or  59.3  % of  the  population  ("Church 
Membership,"  1987,  p.  713).  Table  2.1  indicates  the  proportionate  distribution  of 
Americans  in  the  1980s  into  the  major  religious  affiliations. 

Wald  (1987,  p.  12)  noted  that  the  appeal  of  "the  old  time"  religion  as 
opposed  to  "modernization,"  or  the  notion  that  people  can  understand  nature  and 
master  it  through  science  and  technology,  remains  strongest  among  such 
populations  as  the  elderly,  housewives,  inhabitants  of  rural  areas  and  small  towns, 
and  southerners.  He  posited  that  what  these  groups  share  in  common  is  "a  limited 
exposure  to  such  major  institutions  of  modernization  as  the  marketplace,  cities, 
industry,  and  schools."  He  further  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  at  all  unprecedented  or 
new  in  American  politics  for  there  to  be  religious  activity,  and  he  referred  to  this 
activity  as  "the  politics  of  religious  concern"  (p.  24). 

The  New  Christian  Right  is  a national  movement  which  extends  from 
Washington,  D.C.  to  the  California  coast  and  from  Alton,  Illinois,  in  America's 
heartland  to  the  prairies  of  Texas.  Some  of  the  organizations  are  think  tank 
foundations,  some  are  formal  churches,  some  are  political  action  groups,  and 
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others  are  simply  mailing  lists  of  newsletters  or  other  publications  sent  by  one  or 
more  individuals  (Hill  & Owen,  1982,  p.  51).  Alpern,  Fineman,  and  Doyle 
(1981)  discussed  the  various  segments  of  the  political  conservative  Right  in  today's 
politico-social  milieu  and  the  place  within  it  of  the  New  Christian  Right.  They 
discussed  how  the  NCR  was  one  of  several  interest  groups  within  the  conservative 
wing  of  the  Republican  Party.  Rose  (1988)  presented  an  ethnographic  study 
which  highlighted  NCR  aims  and  beliefs. 

Beginning  in  the  nation's  capital  one  finds  several  NCR  national 
headquarters.  At  the  time  of  this  study  the  American  Coalition  for  Traditional 
Values  was  headed  by  the  Reverend  Timothy  LaHaye,  the  author  of  The  Battle  for 
the  World  and  noted  NCR  spokesman,  and  was  composed  of  politically  organized 
preachers  crusading  for  traditional  values.  The  Concerned  Women  of  America 
(CWA)  was  an  organization  of  pastor's  wives  with  a membership  of  500,000  that 
was  founded  in  1979  by  Beverly  LaHaye.  The  CWA  considered  itself  to  be  a 
counterforce  to  liberal  feminist  groups  like  the  National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW)  and  aimed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  family  through  prayer  and  action.  The 
Heritage  Foundation  was  a think  tank  of  conservatives  founded  by  Paul  Weyrich 
and  financed  by  Joseph  Coors,  the  prominent  beer  brewer,  in  1974.  McGraw 
(1982),  an  educational  consultant  for  the  Heritage  Foundation,  attacked 
"educationists"  for  their  goals,  motives,  values,  and  methods  and  argued  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  schools  ought  to  be  academic  and  vocational  achievement 
and  not  the  social  and  psychological  development  based  on  secular  humanism, 
which  she  charged  pervaded  the  schools  of  the  nation  (pp.  94-95). 

The  NCR  groups  in  Washington  were,  of  course,  bolstered  by  the  presence 
of  numerous  personages  in  government  circles,  including  Jesse  Helms, 
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Republican  senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  Gary  Bauer,  deputy  undersecretary 
for  planning  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  one  of  the  leading  ideologists  of 
the  NCR  movement  (Judis,  1987).  Although  he  has  consistently  denounced  the 
NCR,  Barry  Goldwater,  the  former  senator  from  Arizona  and  conservative 
patriarch,  reflected  the  thinking  of  political  conservatives  and  the  NCR  related  to 
schools  when  he  said 

In  our  anxiety  to  "improve"  the  world  and  insure  "progress"  we 
have  permitted  our  schools  to  become  laboratories  for  social 
and  economic  change  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 
professional  educators.  We  have  forgotten  that  the  proper 
function  of  the  school  is  to  transmit  the  cultural  heritage  of  one 
generation  to  the  next  generation. . . . The  fundamental 
explanation  of  this  distortion  of  values  is  that  we  have 
forgotten  that  purpose  of  education.  (Goldwater,  1960, 

p.  86) 

To  the  south,  Virginia  was  the  location  of  two  of  the  most  active  conservative 
New  Christian  Right  organizations.  The  Liberty  Foundation  was  a fund  raising 
group  established  in  1 986  by  Reverend  Jerry  Falwell  and  was  located  in 
Lynchburg.  Falwell  was  the  pastor  of  the  Thomas  Road  Baptist  Church  and  was 
also  founder  and  head  of  the  ultra-fundamentalist  political  group  known  as  the 
"Moral  Majority."  The  Liberty  Foundation  and  the  Moral  Majority  both  espoused 
traditional  values  and  were  intensely  critical  of  any  manifestations  of  secular 
humanism.  The  other  major  NCR  organization  located  in  Virginia  was  the 
Freedom  Council  founded  in  1981  by  the  Reverend  Pat  Robertson,  the  President  of 
the  Christian  Broadcasting  Network,  television  religious  show  host,  and  1988 
Republican  presidential  candidate.  The  Freedom  Council  was  dedicated  to 
lobbying  for  legislation  to  bolster  the  Christian  position  on  creationism,  prayer,  and 
other  school  issues. 
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Texas  was  the  home  of  two  organizations  which  focused  on  the  school 
curriculum  and  instructional  materials.  The  Pro-Family  Forum  was  a national 
organization  begun  by  Lottie-Beth  Hobbs  in  1975  which  actively  campaigned 
against  secular  humanism  in  textbooks  and  public  schools  and  served  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  radical  right  publications.  One  of  its  most  representative 
publications  was  a one  - page  pamphlet  entitled  "Is  Humanism  Molesting  Your 
Child  (n.d.)?"  It  charged  that  "our  schools  are  rapidly  changing  from  traditional 
education  to  'change  agents'  for  Humanism,"  and  that  values  clarification  was  "an 
extensively  used  technique"  that  humanist  psychologists  and  behavioral  scientists 
devised  to  "gradually  change  children's  conscience,  personality,  values,  and 
behavior."  Parents  were  urged  to  "examine  your  child's  library  and  textbooks  for 
immoral,  anti-family,  and  anti-American  content"  and  to  take  any  complaints  to  the 
highest  possible  state  official. 

Longview,  Texas,  was  the  home  of  Mel  and  Norma  Gabler,  a bookkeeper 
and  secretary,  respectively,  who  the  Britannica  Book  of  the  Year.  1983  listed  as 
being  among  the  95  world  notables  who  "influenced  events  significantly  in  1982" 
(p.  77).  The  Gablers  founded  Education  Research  Analysts  and,  with  a staff  of 
eight,  they  reviewed  textbooks  and  other  educational  materials  for  "objectionable 
content." 

The  Gablers  opposed  "Big  Brother  government,"  welfarism,  immorality, 
obscenity,  socialistic  global  order,  and  everything  which  did  not  coincide  with  the 
dominant  view  of  the  majority  of  Americans;  they  supported  patriotism,  traditional 
morality,  the  Christian  family,  and  free  enterprise  (Sorman,  1985).  In  reviewing 
school  textbooks  they  denounced  errors  of  fact,  and  they  contended  that  many 
textbooks  were  excessively  preoccupied  with  the  feelings  of  minorities  or  with  the 
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children  of  separated  parents.  They  saw  a "war  against  the  family”  being  fought  in 
school  textbooks  over  the  definition  of  "family,"  the  authority  of  parents  and  family 
relationships,  sex  education,  divorce,  sex  -role  changes,  and  homosexuality 
(Sorman,  1985,  pp.  150-159).  They  lamented  that  what  they  perceived  to  be  the 
bulk  of  right-living  Americans  were  forgotten,  and  that  the  minority  position  was 
displacing  and  obscuring  American  "normalcy."  Gabler  and  Gabler  (1982,  p.  96) 
said  that  "a  small  minority  is  forcing  a humanistic  value  system  upon  the  majority- 
and  doing  it  with  tax  money.  Thus,  parents  are  paying  for  destructive 
indoctrination  of  their  children."  They  exhorted  parents,  teachers,  administrators, 
publishers,  and  the  general  public  to  become  more  active  participants  in  the  school 
textbook  adoption  process  because  "our  greatest  challenge  is  to  awaken  the 
multitudes  who  share  the  morals  and  values  under  attack  in  today's  curriculum" 
(Sorman,  1985,  p.  31).  Pierard  (1987,  p.  133)  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  of  all 
the  individuals  and  groups  involved  in  censorship  the  Gablers  have  "had  the  most 
impact  on  the  censorship  front." 

The  Conservative  Digest  published  by  the  New  Right  founder  Richard 
Viguerie  and  the  Committee  for  the  Survival  of  a Free  Congress  founded  by  Paul 
Weyrich,  well  known  for  his  emphasis  on  coalition  work,  were  both  located  in 
Colorado.  The  National  Association  for  Christian  Educators  (NACE)  and  the 
Citizens  for  Excellence  in  Education  (CEE)  were  headed  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Simonds 
and  were  located  in  Costa  Mesa,  California.  Both  organizations  were  opposed  to 
the  influence  of  secular  humanism  and  the  National  Education  Association  (NEA), 
the  major  national  teacher  union  in  public  education.  They  urged  parents  to 
carefully  examine  their  children's  textbooks  and  "seek  to  have  their  child  removed 
from  the  classroom  if  the  learning  is  intolerable"  (Buehrer,  1987,  p.  2). 
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In  America's  heartland,  Phyllis  Schlafly  established  a pro-family,  anti- 
feminist, conservative  organization  known  as  the  Eagle  Forum.  Established  in 
1975,  it  had  approximately  70,000  national  members  by  the  late  1980s.  Schlafly's 
platform  was  epitomized  by  her  statement: 

Look  at  me,  I'm  the  image  of  American  happiness.  Look  at 
my  home,  my  carpet,  my  leather  couches,  the  view  of  the 
river,  my  yard,  my  cars,  my  photograph  with  my  husband 
and  my  children.  This  is  happiness  because  I believe  in  the 
virtues  of  the  American  credo:  religion,  family,  country, 
work,  morality,  money.  (Cited  in  Sorman,  1985,  p.  114) 

"The  Phyllis  Schlafly  Report"  newsletters  were  filled  with  exhortations  to  parents  to 

investigate  what  their  children  were  learning  in  school,  what  textbooks  they  were 

reading,  and  what  was  going  on  in  class.  She  asked  parents  such  questions  as 

"Does  it  [school]  spend  precious  time  on  lessons,  exercises,  and  questions  about 

feelings  and  attitudes  rather  than  teaching  knowledge,  facts,  and  basic  skills?" 

(Schlafly,  1986)  and 

Why  can't  every  one  of  the  15,500  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  offer  parents  the  opportunity  to  give  their 
children  a traditional,  basic  education  instead  of  the  anti- 
parent mishmash  of  social-problems  discussions  that  fills 
many  public  school  classroom  hours  today?  (p.  1) 

Textbooks  were  a particular  focal  point  in  Schlafly's  newsletters.  She 
frequently  critiqued  entire  programs,  such  as  the  "Here's  Looking  At  You,  Two" 
drug  abuse  education  program,  which  she  characterized  as  a "fraud  on  pupils  and 
parents,"  filled  with  "lies,”  "peer  pressure  and  experimentation,"  and  "psychological 
manipulation"  (1986,  pp.  2-3).  It  is  no  wonder  parents  became  alarmed  and 
suspicious  when  they  read  statements  such  as  the  following  in  her  Eagle  Forum 
newsletters: 

If  you  wonder  why  young  people  today  are  often  alienated 
from  God,  family,  and  country,  if  you  wonder  they  choose 
socialist  experiments  and  reject  proven  free-enterprise 
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solutions,  the  reason  just  might  be  their  school  textbooks. 

Some  parents  today  are  starting  to  read  their  children's 
textbooks,  and  they  are  often  in  a state  of  shock  at  what  they 
find.  (Schlafly,  1982,  p.  2) 

Protests  Over  Instructional  Materials 

In  addition  to  a number  of  other  NCR  instigated  censorship  attempts,  three 
significant  controversies  over  instructional  materials  occurred  in  the  South  during 
the  1 980s.  One  of  them  was  eventually  dealt  with  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  one  resulted  in  threats,  intimidation,  violence,  and  eventually  the 
disruption  of  an  entire  school  system.  Traditionally,  southerners  have  tended  to  be 
rather  politically  conservative  and  fundamentalist  in  religious  beliefs.  The  NCR 
advocates  had  tremendous  impact  in  the  South,  and  they  attracted  substantial 
numbers  to  membership  in  one  or  more  of  their  organizations.  The  three 
controversies,  which  so  typify  the  involvements  and  impact  of  the  NCR,  were 
centered  in  Hawkins  County,  Tennessee;  Mobile  County,  Alabama;  and  Bay 
County,  Florida. 

The  Hawkins  County,  Tennessee,  textbook  controversy  began  when  the 
school  system  adopted  the  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  basal  reading  series  for  use 
in  grades  1-8.  In  November,  1983,  Vicki  Frost,  a parent  of  three  elementary-age 
public  school  children,  refused  to  permit  her  children  to  read  the  Holt  series  or  to 
attend  reading  classes  when  it  was  used.  The  principal  suspended  the  children 
from  school.  Several  other  parents  took  the  same  action;  some  were  also 
suspended  and  others  were  given  alternative  materials.  On  December  2,  1983, 
seven  families  filed  suit  in  district  court  against  the  school  system  on  the  basis  that 
they  held  sincere  religious  beliefs  and  that  the  Holt  series  violated  their  convictions. 
They  contended  that  forcing  their  children  to  read  the  series  was  a clear  violation  of 
their  free  exercise  of  religion  under  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the 
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United  States  Constitution.  A district  court  issued  a summary  judgment  for  the 
parents.  Mrs.  Frost  and  Mr.  Bob  Mozert,  a father  of  a middle  school  child,  both 
testified  that  their  concerns  ranged  from  references  about  evolution  to  the  overall 
"secular  humanism"  content  of  the  reading  books.  Both  witnesses  testified  that 
they  objected  to  passages  that  exposed  their  children  to  other  forms  of  religion  and 
to  the  feelings,  attitudes,  and  values  of  other  students  that  contradicted  their  own 
religious  views  without  a statement  that  the  other  views  were  incorrect.  Beverly 
LaHaye's  Concerned  Women  for  America  agreed  with  the  parents  and  morally  and 
financially  supported  their  effort.  The  school  board  appealed  the  decision.  In 
October,  1986,  U.S.  District  Appellate  Judge  Thomas  G.  Hull  ruled  that  the 
plaintiff's  parental  rights  had  indeed  been  violated,  he  ordered  the  school  district  to 
permit  the  children  to  “opt  out”  of  the  Holt  series  reading  lessons,  and  he  awarded 
approximately  $51 ,000  in  damages  to  the  parents  (Mozert  v.  Hawkins  County 
Public  Schools.  1986). 

The  Hawkins  County  school  district  appealed  the  decision  to  the  federal 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  on  June  18,  1987,  overturned  Judge  Hull's 
lower  court  decision  (Mozert  v.  Hawkins  Countv.  1987).  The  parents,  again 
supported  by  LaHaye's  organization,  pursued  the  issue  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  On  February  22,  1988,  the  Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari,  and  thus  the 
appellate  court  decision  was  binding  only  on  circuit  jurisdiction.  As  one 
newspaper  reporter  related  the  court's  action,  the  net  result  was  that  the  rejection 
of  the  parent's  argument  by  the  appellate  court  stood  (Goldberg,  1988,  p.  1). 
Rebecca  Hagelin,  a spokeswoman  for  the  Concerned  Women  of  America,  said 
that  as  a result  of  the  ruling  "there's  a dark  cloud  of  religious  oppression  now 
looming  over  our  nation's  schools  “ (Trejo,  1988,  p.  3A).  Beverly  La  Haye 
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expressed  her  disappointment  over  the  decision  when  she  said,  "religious 
tolerance  in  our  nation's  classrooms  has  been  dealt  a devastating  blow"  because 
the  high  court  let  stand  a "ruling  which  allows  school  boards  to  force  students  to 
participate  in  activities  contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs"  (Krug,  1988,  May,  p.  94). 
In  her  umbrage  over  the  decision,  Vicki  Frost  said,  "I  hope  that  many,  many 
thousands  of  Christian  parents  will  see  the  need  to  protect  their  children  from 
philosophies  that  are  contrary  to  their  own  Christian  beliefs.  I do  hope  they  take 
their  children  out  of  the  public  schools  systems  " (Trejo,  p.  3A).  The  legal 
implications  of  the  Mozert  case  in  relationship  to  the  1 972  Wisconsin  v.  Yoder  case, 
which  had  protected  parental  free  exercise  of  religion  rights  under  the  First 
Amendment,  were  discussed  by  Jorstad  (1989).  He  argued  that  the  federal 
appeals  court  ruled  properly  in  denying  the  Hawkins  County  parents.  Cord 
(1987),  a professor  of  political  science  at  Notheastern  University,  disagreed  and 
contended  that  the  federal  courts,  and  particularly  the  Supreme  Court,  have  based 
their  decisions  on  a misinterpretation  of  both  the  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment 
and  the  intentions  of  its  framers.  Sorenson  (1988)  discussed  the  implications  of 
the  Mozert  v.  Hawkins  decision  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  plaintiffs 
(parents)  had  prevailed,  the  result  would  be  "unprecedented  indirect  and  direct 
pressure  on  school  districts  to  conform  the  curriculum  to  the  ideological 
predilections  of  a discrete  minority"  (p.  693).  To  Sorenson  the  fundamental  issue 
was  the  scope  and  limits  of  school  board  authority  over  the  curriculum  (p.  694)  in 
advancing  values  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a democratic  political  system, 
and  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  board  to  protect  adherents  of  various  religions 
from  exposure  to  objectionable  views  (p.  695). 
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The  second  major  textbook  controversy  occurred  in  Bay  County,  Florida, 
where  fundamentalists  engaged  in  what  they  viewed  to  be  a battle  for  Christian 
morality  against  secular  humanism.  The  English  teachers  in  the  local  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  saw  it  as  a struggle  between  people  who  want  to  teach  children 
what  to  think  and  those  who  want  to  teach  them  how  to  think  --  a conflict  between 
two  colliding  systems  (Carlson,  1987).  For  the  teachers  this  was  an  experience  in 
which  they  went  from  receiving  an  award  in  1985  from  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  as  a "Center  of  Excellence"  to  getting  death  threats. 

In  the  fall  of  1985  Claudia  Shumaker  had  begun  to  have  concerns  about 
what  her  Mowat  Junior  High  School  student  was  reading.  She  started  scrutinizing 
her  child's  reading  assignments.  When  the  teacher  assigned  I Am  the  Cheese  and 
About  David  She  filed  an  official  complaint  in  which  she  said,  "Our  children's  minds 
are  being  warped  and  filled  with  unwholesome  attitudes  by  reading  this  type  of 
worthless  material."  I Am  the  Cheese  had  been  named  as  one  of  the  best  young 
adult  books  of  1 977  by  The  New  York  Times.  Newsweek,  and  the  School  Library 
Jflumal.  but  Shumaker  felt  it  was  "morbid,  depressing,  filled  with  crude  and  vulgar 
language,  trashy,  and  a waste  of  time."  She  objected  to  About  David  because  it 
discussed  suicide  and  had  profanities.  She  felt  suicide  was  best  "handled 
prayerfully  at  home."  She  denounced  the  teachers  who  were  "gung  ho  with  this 
John  Dewey  humanism." 

A review  committee  advised  that  "I  Am  the  Cheese  is  a high  interest  young 
adult  novel  that  encourages  reading,  critical  thinking  and  class  discussion.  The 
Committee  recommends  that  the  use  of  I Am  the  Cheese  with  young  adults  be 
continued."  The  committee  made  its  recommendation  to  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Leonard  Hall,  but  he  too  objected  to  the  profanities  and  "the  depressing 
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themes"  and  he  declined  to  act  as  the  school  year  drew  near.  As  a faithful  member 
of  the  fundamentalist  Assembly  of  God  denomination,  Hall  was  appalled  by  the 
books  (Carlson,  1987). 

On  June  5,  the  day  after  students  began  their  summer  vacation,  Hall  made 
his  decision.  He  said  the  book  was  never  officially  adopted  for  use  by  the  School 
Board  of  Bay  County  and  that  only  material  specifically  approved  by  the  Board 
"could  be  used  in  the  future."  Hall  formalized  his  decision  by  proposing  to  the 
school  board  that  "it  shall  be  the  policy  of  this  school  district  to  not  use 
instructional  materials  which  contain  vulgar,  obscene,  or  sexually  explicit 
materials.  All  materials  not  specifically  adopted  by  the  state  had  to  have  principal 
and  superintendent  approval"  (Carlson,  1987,  p.348).  The  board  adopted  the 
policy  and  a furor  ensued. 

Eventually,  parents  lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the  argument  and  formed 
organizations;  the  teacher  union  challenged  the  superintendent  each  time  a 
teacher’s  request  to  teach  a particular  book  was  rejected;  books  went  on  and  off 
approved  lists;  categories  of  types  of  books  were  set  up;  and  classic  after  classic 
was  removed  from  the  shelf.  When  a reporter  asked  Superintendent  Hall  if  the 
inclusion  of  Oedipus  Rex  by  Sophocles  in  the  approved  category  meant  that 
themes  such  as  patricide  and  incest  were  permitted,  Hall  immediately  shifted  the 
book  to  the  banned  category  (Krug,  1987,  September).  Even  the  city  commission 
and  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  became  involved  in  the  imbroglio.  Cindy  Hill, 
a reporter  for  WJHG-TV,  Panama  City,  did  a feature  on  the  story  and  criticized  Hall. 

Her  apartment  was  set  on  fire,  she  received  threatening  telephone  calls,  and  her 
car  was  vandalized.  Three  teachers  also  received  death  threats  in  the  mail 
(Carlson,  1987,  p.  39). 
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The  controversy  in  Bay  County  subsided,  but  at  the  time  of  this  study  it  had 
not  been  resolved.  A group  of  44  parents  filed  suit  in  federal  district  court  (Farrell 
V.  Hall,  1 987)  against  the  school  board  and  charged  that  its  policy  and  its  removal 
of  books  violated  the  right  of  free  expression.  Carlson's  January  4,  1987,  piece  of 
investigative  journalism  found  in  the  Washington  Post  is  a thorough  overview  of  the 
Bay  County  controversy. 

Concurrent  with  the  Hawkins  County  fracas,  624  fundamentalist  Christian 
parents  and  teachers  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  instigated  the  third  major  textbook 
melee  of  recent  years.  Robert  Skolroad,  executive  director  of  television  evangelist 
Pat  Robertson's  conservative  National  Legal  Foundation  and  chief  counsel  for  the 
parents,  characterized  it  as  "one  of  the  most  important  trials  of  the  last  several 
decades"  (Krug,  1987,  January,  p.  6)  and  emphasized  that  "representatives  of 
the  religious  right  received  a full  hearing  before  a sympathetic  judge  on  an  issue 
never  before  tested  in  a federal  court-secular  humanism."  The  plaintiffs  argued 
that  45  history,  social  studies,  and  home  economics  textbooks  being  used  in  the 
Mobile  County  public  schools  encouraged  immorality,  undermined  parent 
authority,  advocated  democratic  families  and  independent  decision-making,  and 
were  imbued  with  the  "humanist"  faith. 

On  March  4,  1987,  U.  S.  District  Court  Judge  Brevard  Hand  in  a landmark 
172-page  decision  ordered  45  textbooks  removed  from  the  Alabama  schools 
because  he  said  they  unconstitutionally  promoted  the  "religious  belief  system"  of 
secular  humanism.  Judge  Hand  had  previously  dealt  with  the  issue  of  humanism. 

In  a January,  1983,  ruling  in  which  he  had  upheld  school  prayer,  a decision  later 
overturned  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Hand  made  the  statement  in  a footnote  that  "by 
and  large,  the  Christian  ethic  is  the  predominant  ethic  in  the  nation  today  unless  it 
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has  been  supplanted  by  secular  humanism."  Nuger  (1987)  focused  on  the 
religion  of  secular  humanism  as  discussed  by  Judge  Hand  in  the  Smith  case.  As  a 
result  of  the  Smith  V,  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Mobile  Countv  (1987a) 
decision,  within  24  hours  nearly  7,000  copies  of  the  banned  books  were  removed 
from  the  hands  of  students  in  the  Mobile  schools. 

Speaking  before  the  national  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 

Evangelicals  one  day  after  Hand's  decision  was  announced,  Pat  Robertson  called 

the  ruling  "a  landmark  case  in  America  for  the  freedom  of  religion  and  the  return  of 

traditional  values  that  made  this  country  great  (Krug,  1987,  May,  p.  106)." 

Robertson  went  on  to  tell  the  evangelicals  that 

the  ultimate  thrust  of  the  new  textbooks  and  the  new 
learning  is  to  move  the  United  States  into  an  international 
alliance  with  the  governments  based  on  the  socialist 
model  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  In  Alabama,  we  took  a 
stand  and  said  "No  more."  (Krug,  1987,  May,  p.  106) 

Judge  Hand's  decision  was  not  to  stand,  however.  The  Mobile  School 
Board  appealed,  and  on  March  27  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eleventh 
Circuit  in  Atlanta  issued  a temporary  injunction  staying  Hand's  ruling.  The  conflict 
was  finally  resolved  on  August  24,  1987,  when  a three-judge  panel  of  that  same 
court  of  appeals  ruled  unanimously  to  overturn  Judge  Hand  and  said 


there  is  simply  nothing  in  this  record  to  indicate  that  omission 
of  certain  facts  regarding  religion  from  these  textbooks  of  itself 
constituted  an  advancement  of  secular  humanism  or  an 
active  hostility  towards  theistic  religion.  While  these 
textbooks  may  be  inadequate  from  an  educational  standpoint, 
the  wisdom  of  an  educational  policy  or  its  efficiency  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  is  not  germane  to  the  constitutional 
issue.  (Smith  v.  Board  of  Education.  1987b) 

A critical  analysis  of  the  appeals  court  decision  was  presented  by  Mawdsley 
and  Mawdsley  (1988),  staff  members  at  fundamentalist  Liberty  University  headed 
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by  Reverend  Jerry  Falwell.  They  posited  that  because  of  the  judiciary's  hostility 
toward  religion  and  an  anti-theistic  bias,  the  courts  have  demonstrated  a consistent 
diminution  of  free  exercise  rights  and  "inconsistent  treatment  of  religious 
expression"  (p.  912).  They  argued  that  the  state  had  a burden  to  justify  a 
compelling  interest  which  necessitated  a uniform  reading  series  for  all  children  and 
that  the  appeals  court  did  not  deal  with  the  issue. 

The  three  controversies  discussed  are  not  unique  situations  and  do,  in  fact, 
exemplify  the  growing  impact  of  the  activities  of  the  NCR  members.  Other  typical 
manifestations  of  the  NCR  proponent's  campaign  included  the  removing  of  the 
Merriam-Webster  dictionary  from  middle  school  libraries  in  Nash  County,  North 
Carolina,  because  of  the  definitions  of  certain  words;  dropping  of  the  Holt, 

Rinehart,  Winston  reading  series  in  Lincoln  County,  Nebraska,  because  of  various 
topics  included  in  the  series  (Roberts,  1987,  p.  53);  and  pressuring  by  a small 
group  of  parents  in  Corning,  New  York,  for  the  removal  of  Arthur  Miller's  Death  of  a 
Salesman  because  they  felt  it  contained  "gutter  language"  and  condoned  stealing 
(Love,  1987,  p.  237).  Shirley  Jackson's  "The  Lottery"  had  been  attacked  as 
depressing  and  anti-Christian.  By  the  late  1980s,  schools  could  no  longer  find  a 
single  literary  anthology  published  in  the  United  States  that  had  an  unexpurgated 
version  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Love,  p.  237). 

Florida  had  further  censorship  incidents  in  the  mid-1980s.  When  the 
Reverend  Fritz  Fountain  complained  to  the  Columbia  County  School  Board  that  his 
daughter's  high  school  humanities  textbook  offended  him,  the  School  Board 
removed  the  book  from  use.  The  Lake  City  minister,  who  had  a doctoral  degree  in 
theology  and  a master's  degree  in  counseling,  objected  to  Aristophanes' 
"Lysistrata"  because  he  said  it  promoted  women's  liberation,  used  vulgar 
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language,  and  contained  sexually  explicit  material.  Additionally,  it  was  reported 
in  the  Orlando  Sentinel  that  he  objected  to  Chaucer's  "The  Miller's  Tale"  because 
of  its  sexual  content  ("Fight  Over,"  July  27,  1986,  3B).  In  removing  the  textbook, 
the  School  Board  indicated  that  its  decision  was  based  on  "Board  standards 
regarding  explicit  sexuality  and  vulgarity."  In  response  to  the  school  board  action, 
a group  of  parents  sued  the  Columbia  County  School  Board  in  an  attempt  to  have 
the  textbook  reinstated  on  the  grounds  that  their  first  amendment  rights  were 
violated.  On  January  30,  1988,  the  United  States  District  Court  issued  a summary 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  defendant  School  Board  stating  that  "the  Court  recognizes 
that  the  Board  retains  broad  discretion  under  our  constitutional  system  in  dealing 
with  such  potentially  sensitive  issues"  (Virgil  v.  School  Board  of  Columbia  County. 

1988) .  The  parents  appealed  the  decision,  but  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed  the  district  court  decision  (Virgil  v.  School  Board  of  Columbia  Countv. 

1989) . 

In  another  Florida  incident,  when  two  students  complained  that  Catcher  in 
the  Rve  took  God's  name  in  vain,  the  Reverend  Harold  Taunton,  an  Assemblies  of 
God  minister,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  two  students  and  protested  that  "there  was 
no  good  in  the  book  whatsoever,"  and  he  asked  "what  are  we  teaching  our  kids  to 
do?"  In  April  1985  the  Walton  County  School  Board  voted  5-0  to  remove  J.  D. 
Salinger's  work  from  the  11th  grade  English  curriculum  of  Freeport  High  School 
(Orlando  Sentinel.  July  27, 1986,  p.  3B). 

By  the  spring  of  1986  protests  by  "religious  leaders  and  other  conservatives" 
reached  the  state  level  when  Governor  Bob  Graham  and  the  other  members  of  the 
state  Cabinet  voted  to  approve  23  controversial  new  textbooks  (Florida  State 
Board  of  Education,  March  4,  1986).  Complaints  had  been  made  by  a 
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Tallahassee  parent  and  by  a Florida  A.  and  M.  University  professor  at  a previous 
meeting  against  a textbook  for  home  economics  and  life  style  classes  entitled 
Married  and  Single  Life  and  22  biology  texts  (Florida  State  Board  of  Education, 
February,  18,  1986).  Several  dozen  protestors  wearing  yellow  buttons  declaring 
"Protect  Parents'  Rights"  and  calling  out  "Amen"  as  critics  attacked  various  texts.  A 
petition  signed  by  1 1 ,000  opponents  of  the  books  was  submitted.  A spokesman 
exhorted  that  the  protestors  were  fed  up  with  having  what  they  viewed  to  be 
objectionable  ideas  "shoved  down  their  children's  throats."  Governor  Graham 
stated  that  the  school  should  be  "an  open  marketplace  of  ideas"  and  led  a 5 - 0 vote 
approving  the  textbooks  (Krug,  1986,  May,  p.  98). 

These  and  other  concerns  of  parents,  particularly  evangelical  parents  --  the 

single  largest  group  within  the  NCR  --  were  summarized  by  Nelson  (1988). 

Anthony  Podesta,  the  President  of  People  for  the  American  Way  (PFAW),  a civil 

liberties  watchdog  group  which  sought  to  promote  freedom  of  speech  and  the 

press,  stated  in  an  interview  that 

we've  done  a survey  of  censorship  in  the  public  schools 
every  year  for  the  last  five  years,  and  we've  found  that  things 
have  gotten  worse.  There  have  been  book  and  record 
bannings  in  every  state. . . . And  not  only  are  there  more 
incidents  of  attempted  censorship  today  but  the  attempts  are 
twice  as  likely  to  be  successful.  (Cited  in  Love,  p.  237) 

Podesta  was  particularly  concerned  about  the  recent  censorship  wave 
instigated  by  members  of  the  New  Christian  Right  because  much  of  it  was  aimed 
specifically  at  the  public  schools,  and  almost  60%  of  the  incidents  were  attempts  to 
censor  ideas,  information,  and  teaching  methods  in  the  classroom.  In  his 
September,  1986,  report  entitled  "Attacks  on  the  Freedom  to  Learn"  he  pointed  out 
that  43%  of  censorship  efforts  were  organized  by  four  NCR  groups:  Phyllis 
Schlafly's  Eagle  Forum,  Beverly  LaHaye's  Concerned  Women  for  America, 
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Pat  Robertson's  National  Legal  Foundation,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Christian  Educators  ("Report  Finds  Censorship,"  1986).  He  expressed  alarmed 
that  the  members  of  NACE  had  pledged  to  bring  "public  education  back  under  the 
control  of  Christians"  and  to  do  so  by  taking  "complete  control  of  all  local  school 
boards." 

The  U.S.  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science 
supported  Podesta's  finding  when  in  the  same  year  it  reported  to  a U.S.  Senate 
Subcommittee  that  "After  a decrease  between  1975  and  1979  censorship  attempts 
reached  an  all  time  high  in  1982  for  public  and  public  school  libraries."  The  report 
indicated  that  all  regions  of  the  country  and  communities  of  all  sizes  had  had 
censorship  attempts,  but  that  only  15%  of  these  attempts  were  covered  in  the  news 
media.  The  school  library  materials  which  were  challenged  were  of  all  types  of 
publications  and  at  all  grade  levels.  Typically,  the  report  indicated,  the 
challenged  school  materials  were  removed,  altered,  or  restricted  (American 
Library  Association,  1986,  p.  13). 

In  1983,  the  Minnesota  Civil  Liberties  Union  (MCLU)  conducted  a survey  of 
censorship  incidents  in  Minnesota  public  elementary  and  high  school  libraries  and 
in  public  libraries.  Of  the  1 ,282  surveys  sent  to  school  librarians,  393  or  30.6% 
were  returned  completed;  168  or  42.7%  of  the  respondents  reported  challenges  of 
instructional  materials  (library  books,  films,  magazines,  textbooks,  etc.).  In  the 
previous  two-year  period  346  challenges  to  materials  were  reported,  and  of  these 
185  were  responded  to  by  school  librarians.  Data  indicated  that  152  of  the 
challenged  materials  were  retained,  46  (24.8%)  were  removed,  and  18  (9.7%) 
were  placed  on  a restricted  use  status.  Of  the  393  librarians  responding,  317  or 
80.7%  reported  that  they  had  written,  officially  adopted  selection  policies.  The 
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MCLU  concluded  that  censorship  of  school  instructional  materials  was  occurring  at 
an  alarming  rate  and  that  resources  were  likely  to  be  removed  or  restricted.  Table 
2.2  indicates  the  reasons  and  number  of  incidents  of  complaints  about  materials 
used  in  high  schools  in  the  MCLU  survey. 

In  a similar  survey  conducted  in  1987,  the  Nebraska  State  Education 
Association  ascertained  from  the  survey  responses  of  163  respondents  (38% 
response  rate)  that  there  had  been  at  least  one  complaint  in  their  district.  Of  the 
163  respondents,  33  indicated  that  there  were  complaints  on  a regular  basis;  23 
identified  organized  groups  as  the  source  of  challenges.  Analysis  of  the  survey 
results  indicated  that  many  of  the  complaints  came  from  church-related  or 
fundamentalist  Christian  organizations  and  that  the  majority  related  to  sexual 
issues,  religion,  and  evolution  (Krug,  1987,  July,  p.  159). 

When  John  Buchanan,  1989  chairman  of  People  For  the  American  Way, 
issued  the  7th  annual  report  of  "Attacks  on  the  Freedom  to  Learn,"  he  noted  that  the 
report  contained  172  censorship  incidents  in  1988-89  as  opposed  to  157  the 
previous  year.  The  report  indicated  that  such  incidents  occurred  in  42  states, 
including  seven  incidents  in  Florida.  Nearly  half  of  the  challenges  to  materials 
resulted  in  them  being  either  removed  or  restricted  in  use  (People  For  the 
American  Way,  1989).  President  Arthur  J.  Kropp  of  People  For  The  American  Way 
noted  that  when  the  survey  had  started  seven  years  previously  that  censorship 
efforts  had  succeeded  in  only  one-fourth  of  the  time.  In  reference  to  the  increased 
success  rate  Kropp  was  quoted  in  USA  Today  as  having  stated  that  "these  guys  are 
getting  better  at  it,  more  savvy"  ("Censorship  Is  Gaining,"  August  31,  1989,  p.  1A). 
Phyllis  Schlafly  was  pleased  by  the  number  of  increased  incidents  and  successes. 
She  said,  "I  see  the  growing  success  here  as  a sign  that  parents  and  citizens  are 


Reasons  For  and  Number  of  Complaints  About  Minnesota  High  School  Materials 
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more  alert  to  the  trash  that's  being  used  in  the  public  schools"  (USA  Today.  August 
31,  1989,  p.  1A).  In  responding  to  the  1989  report,  Ken  Kister,  head  of  the 
intellectual  freedom  section  of  the  Florida  Library  Association  and  librarian  at  the 
Poynter  Institute  of  Media  Studies  in  St.  Petersburg,  noted  in  the  Gainesville  Sun 
that  "the  religious  right  has  been  very  active.  They  are  strong  in  Florida,  especially 
in  the  northern  counties,  like  Columbia  and  Bay  counties"  (Bendavid,  August  31, 
1989,  p.  5A). 

These  censorship  activities  have  not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  general  public 
and  parents.  A survey  report  of  the  readers  of  a popular  women's  magazine 
indicated  that  92%  were  concerned  about  the  rise  in  textbook  censorship  incidents, 
95%  believed  that  "sensitive"  issues  should  not  be  left  out  of  school  materials,  and 
only  15%  thought  that  religious  or  political  groups  should  have  the  right  to  say  what 
is  taught  in  schools  ("This  Is  What  You  Thought,"  1987,  p.  137).  These  survey 
results  confirmed  previous  opinions  held  by  the  public  as  indicated  in  various 
Gallup  polls  on  attitudes  toward  education.  A 1975  poll  revealed  that  62%  of  those 
surveyed  felt  that  when  parents  object  to  books  or  materials  in  textbooks  on 
grounds  of  religion  that  only  "some"  (43%),  "little"  (12%),  or  "no"  (7%) 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  parents'  view  in  deciding  whether  to  keep 
these  books  in  school  (Elam,  1984).  When  asked  in  a 1982  Gallup  poll  who 
should  have  the  most  influence  in  the  selection  of  books  in  classrooms  and 
libraries,  58%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  it  should  be  either  teachers  or 
administrators  and  only  1 8%  indicated  parents  (Elam,  1984). 

NCR  Tactics 

Through  the  1980s,  the  NCR  advocates  have  utilized  varied  tactics  to 
accomplish  their  aims.  The  diversity  of  tactics  employed  is  a reflection  of  the  multi- 
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faceted  composition  of  the  NCR  movement  itself.  Although  there  is  a community  of 
interests  based  on  common  goals,  each  NCR  organization  proceeded  with  its  own 
agenda  and  in  a manner  most  in  accordance  with  its  own  resources  and  immediate 
interests.  Some  NCR  supporters  have  concentrated  their  efforts  at  the  local  level, 
while  other  have  focused  theirs  at  the  national  scene.  Donelson  (1987)  identified 
some  names  by  which  various  local  groups  are  frequently  known:  Parents  for 
Decency  in  School,  Citizens  United  for  Responsible  Education  (CURE),  Let  Our 
Values  Emerge  (LOVE),  Save  Our  Schools  (SOS),  and  Parents  of  America 
Responding  to  Educational  Needs  of  Today's  Society  (Parents).  Some  NCR 
adherents  have  used  political  activities,  particularly  lobbying  for  legislation,  while 
others  have  taken  to  judicial  recourse.  Jenkinson  (1979,  p.  67)  noted  that 
individuals  and  groups  have  come  to  realize  that  they  themselves  do  not  have  to  be 
in  positions  of  power  to  remove  materials  they  view  as  objectionable,  but  rather,  all 
they  have  to  do  in  some  school  districts  is  exert  pressure  on  school  boards, 
administrators,  or  classroom  teachers.  Demonstrative  of  the  varied  tactics  being 
urged  are  the  guidelines  issued  to  parents  by  the  Gablers  which  admonish  parents 
to  know  their  rights,  to  prevent  objectionable  textbooks  from  initially  getting  into 
schools,  and  if  all  else  fails,  to  consider  private  schools  or  home  education  (1985, 
p.  164  and  178-185). 

McCarthy  (1989)  highlighted  what  she  termed  "the  'censors'  tactics"  and 
identified  the  following:  appeals  to  the  school  administration  or  school  board  to 
remove  particular  materials,  attempts  to  get  legislation  that  guarantees  parents  the 
right  to  have  their  child  excused  from  being  required  to  use  a particular  book,  (e.g., 
the  Hatch  Amendment  to  the  federal  General  Education  Provision  Act),  legal  efforts 
to  require  parent  permission  to  participate  in  state-funded  curriculum,  lobbying 
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activities  that  seek  to  conform  the  public  school  curriculum  to  particular  belief 
systems,  involvements  with  the  textbook  adoption  process  and  pressure  on 
textbook  publishers,  and  ultimately,  judicial  activities  when  other  efforts  have 
failed. 

Parkay  (1985)  asserted  that  NCR  proponents  employ  "extreme,  irrational 
rhetoric"  and  "use  single,  vaguely  defined  issues,"  while  Brodinsky  (1982) 
provided  a compendium  of  the  tactics  employed  by  NCR  advocates.  He  identified 
such  tactics  as  political  support  for  sympathetic  elected  government  officials,  use  of 
"the  classic  propaganda  techniques,"  legal  action,  and  political  pressure. 

Brodinsky  emphasized  that  the  leaders  of  the  NCR  utilized  three  approaches  they 
felt  most  likely  to  enable  them  to  achieve  their  goals.  One  of  three  approaches  is  to 
"limit  and  control  the  learning  materials  in  public  school  classrooms  and  libraries 
through  censorship."  Pincus  (1984)  reported  that  empirical  studies  of  censorship 
attempts  indicated  that  challenged  books  were  either  being  removed  from  libraries 
and  classrooms  or  they  were  being  placed  on  restricted  access  on  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  reported  cases.  Jenkinson  (1986)  provided  a comprehensive 
overview  of  what  he  termed  "the  schoolhouse  censorship  movement."  Using  a 
question  and  answer  approach,  he  included  numerous  references  to  the  NCR. 

Each  year  since  1 982  the  directors  of  People  For  the  American  Way,  a 
national  organization  concerned  with  First  Amendment  rights,  have  published  an 
annual  survey  of  "censorship  and  other  attacks  on  the  public  schools"  entitled 
"Attacks  on  the  Freedom  to  Learn.”  Spokesmen  for  the  organization  emphasized 
that  its  annual  report  (1988b)  is  "a  representative  survey  of  incidents  and  not  a 
comprehensive  listing"  and  that  it  describes  "challenges  to  instruction,"  or  efforts  to 
restrict  or  remove  instructional  materials  from  schools,  and  "other  incidents,"  or 
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situations  where  there  is  an  attempt  to  impose  an  ideological  agenda  on  public 
education.  The  publishers  posited  that  during  1987-1988  NCR  advocates  shifted 
their  tactics  away  from  scare  words  such  as  "secular  humanism"  or  "globalism"  to 
new  vague  categories,  "offensive  language"  and  "the  occult,"  have  taken  on  a 
more  active  role  earlier  in  the  textbook  selection  process  before  materials  are  even 
in  the  classroom,  and  have  been  more  aggressive  in  capturing  seats  on  local 
school  boards.  In  essence,  NCR  adherents  have  more  rigorously  engaged  in 
what  Milbrath  (1965,  p.  18)  referred  to  as  "gladiatorial  activities"  in  terms  of  degree 
of  political  involvement.  They  attributed  this  shift  in  tactics  in  part  to  the  defeats  of 
the  NCR  proponents  in  Mozert  v.  Hawkins  Countv  and  Smith  v.  Board  and  to 
increased  involvements  by  local  groups  in  fighting  censorship  and  other  attacks  on 
public  schools  (Attacks  on  The  Freedom  to  Learn,  1988b,  p.  1). 

Responses  of  Educators  to  the  NCR 

The  literature  discussing  responses  by  educators  to  the  activities  of  NCR 
advocates  related  to  instructional  materials  typically  urged  educators  to  either 
cooperate  with  them  and  respect  their  views  or  to  develop  strategies  for  countering 
NCR  proponent  efforts.  Additionally,  discussion  by  experts  in  this  area  either 
focused  on  appropriate  policies  and  procedures  to  prevent  complaints  or  on 
structures  for  dealing  with  complaints  once  they  occurred.  The  membership  of  a 
number  of  professional  organizations  have  addressed  this  issue  and  released 
recommendations  or  guidelines. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Library  Association  (n.d.)  published  a 
workbook  as  a guide  on  how  to  write  policies  and  establish  procedures  related  to 
the  selection  of  materials  and  the  review  of  complaints.  In  addition,  the  personnel 
of  the  Office  for  Intellectual  Freedom  of  that  organization  released  a publication 
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which  discussed  various  aspects  of  censorship  and  how  to  prepare  for  and  deal 
with  censorship  activities  once  they  occur.  The  members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  in  their  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Students'  Right  to  Read" 
presented  a "program  of  action"  which  argued  for  educators  to  develop  procedures 
for  book  selection  and  review  of  complaints  and  to  inform  local  citizens  (Donelson, 
1972).  Taylor  (1982)  stated  that  educators  would  be  more  effective  in  responding 
to  complaints  if  instead  of  appealing  to  authority,  opinions  of  "experts," 
professional  book  lists,  or  book  reviews  by  persons  unknown  in  the  community, 
they  would  discuss  the  book  selection  process,  the  criteria  followed,  and  how 
materials  are  related  to  community  needs. 

Foley  (1983)  used  the  term  "quality  control"  to  allude  to  the  need  to 
recognize  all  citizen's  right  to  due  process  so  that  there  can  be  "community 
feedback  on  selection  decisions  that  could  interfere  with  deeply  held  family- 
transmitted  values.”  Stahlschmidt  (1983)  posited  that  instead  of  being  defensive 
in  response  to  complaints  by  NCR  adherents  and  assuming  an  adversarial  posture, 
educators  should  recognize  and  accept  the  possibility  that  the  community  does 
have  a legitimate  role  in  selecting  materials.  She  discussed  the  Iowa  Plan 
developed  in  1971,  which  uses  a review  committee  and  due  process  to  consider 
complaints,  and  she  urged  educators  to  establish  similar  plans. 

The  members  of  the  American  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  (1987)  urged  that  "all  educators  must  be  committed  to  keeping 
individual  religious  beliefs  and  practices  inviolate  (p.  28)"  and  that  "educators  must 
exert  extreme  care  to  avoid  assuming  the  role  of  the  family  and  the  religious 
institution  in  youngster's  religious,  spiritual,  and  moral  education  and  development 
(p.  29).”  In  their  recommendations  they  admonished  educators  to  "be  committed  to 
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the  concept  of  a pluralistic  and  democratic  society  that  accepts  diversity  of  religious 
belief  and  practice  as  the  norm  (p.  28)."  Glen  (1987)  took  the  position  that 
educators  should  not  react  to  criticism  of  materials  as  if  it  were  a disaster  for  public 
schools,  but  rather  that  educators  should  view  the  phenomenon  as  an  opportunity 
and  should  exercise  "a  little  common  sense  and  flexibility."  He  urged  educators 
"not  to  be  rigid  about  present  procedures  and  requirements"  and  to  be  more 
creative  "in  the  name  of  that  inclusive  'common  school'  that  Horace  Mann  insisted 
should  offend  the  conscience  of  none  of  our  citizens."  Park  (1987)  urged 
educators  to  recognize  that  in  a rapidly  changing  pluralistic  society  there  was  going 
to  be  criticism  of  educators  and  the  schools.  He  encouraged  educators  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  citizens  and  "reinforce  civic  concern  for  intellectual  tolerance, 
decency,  and  democratic  process"  and  to  explain  the  need  for  critical  thinking  and 
the  awareness  of  feelings  as  being  integral  to  learning  and  growth.  Hulsizer 
(1987,  p.  16)  warned  that  "the  chilling  effect  [of  censorship  activities]  on  texts  may 
spill  over  into  teaching  as  well,  with  teachers  avoiding  controversial  subjects  such 
as  open-ended  questions,  debate,  and  role-play  that  make  instruction  vivid  and 
engaging  for  students." 

Lee  (1988)  stated  that  "the  pervasiveness  of  the  censorship  movement, 
along  with  the  evident  intelligence  and  strength  of  conviction  expressed  by  many  of 
its  adherents,  demand  attention  and  respect.”  She  warned  educators  to  "mitigate 
stubborn  self-righteousness  and  arrogance”  and  to  be  "fair,  balanced,  reasonable, 
sensible,  careful  professionals."  She  proposed  that  since  there  is  no  "censorship 
insurance"  to  effectively  prevent  censorship  activities,  educators  should  become 
knowledgeable  about  the  various  organizations  involved  in  censorship  activities, 
increase  teacher  awareness  of  the  issue,  enhance  the  variety  of  materials  being 
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used,  teach  values  that  every  parent  supports,  emphasize  the  democratic  concern 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  build  concensus  among  those  within  the  school  and 
district  community.  Nelson  (1988)  urged  educators  to  be  more  familiar  with  the 
beliefs  and  concerns  of  fundamentalists,  to  attempt  to  understand  the 
fundamentalist  point  of  view,  and  to  treat  fundamentalists  with  courtesy  and  respect 
when  they  express  their  concerns.  The  membership  of  People  For  the  American 
Way  (1988b)  adopted  a set  of  guidelines  to  deal  with  censorship  attempts  that 
included  establishing  a review  committee  to  hear  complaints,  not  removing 
material  from  use  during  the  review,  resolving  complaints  at  the  lowest  level  first, 
requiring  that  all  complaints  be  specific  and  in  writing,  and  adopting  and 
publicizing  the  criteria  for  the  selection  of  materials.  Schimmel  (1988)  posited  that 
the  best  way  for  school  boards  to  proceed  was  to  be  able  to  prove  that  a required 
part  of  the  curriculum  was  "essential  to  achieve  a compelling  interest  and  that  there 
[was]  no  other  practical  way  to  achieve  it"  (p.  1056).  Schimmel  contended  it  was  a 
"compelling  interest"  of  the  public  schools  to  teach  essential  skills  and  constitutional 
values  such  as  religious  tolerance  and  equality  of  opportunity  whether  or  not  it 
violates  some  people's  religious  beliefs"  (p.  1056).  He  did,  however,  encourage 
educators  to  attempt  to  accommodate  religious  minorities  in  order  to  prevent  the 
increasing  isolation  of  these  parents  by  forcing  them  out  of  the  public  schools.  He 
stated  that  "forcing  religious  minorities  out  of  the  public  schools  will  not  promote  the 
state's  compelling  interest  in  preparing  all  students  to  be  informed,  tolerant,  and 
responsible  citizens  in  our  constitutional  democracy"  (p.  1056). 

McCarthy  (1989)  urged  educators  "to  be  more  proactive"  and  to  take  action 
"to  educate  the  public  regarding  the  differences  between  encouraging  students  to 
accept  ideas  that  conflict  with  their  values  and  exposing  students  to  a body  of 
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knowledge."  She  stated  that  policies  needed  to  be  in  place  which  established 
review  committees  with  broad  representation  to  select  materials  and  that  books  be 
evaluated  based  on  written  criteria.  She  summarized  by  stating  that  "with  such 
procedures  and  better  communication  regarding  the  justification  for  instructional 
decisions  perhaps  some  curriculum  controversies  can  be  diffused  (p.  33)." 

Summary 

The  focus  of  this  review  was  the  New  Christian  Right  movement  and  the 
activities  of  its  adherents  related  to  school  instructional  materials.  A historical 
perspective  indicates  that  during  the  late  1970s  and  1980s  various  organizations 
with  a fundamentalist  religious  commitment  and  a dedication  to  maintaining 
traditional  family  values  and  life  styles  emerged  to  participate  in  the  political  arena. 
NCR  publications  indicate  a common  focus  on  removing  from  the  public  schools  of 
the  nation  any  materials  which  foster  what  NCR  adherents  view  as  secular 
humanism.  Although  many  of  NCR  organizations  are  housed  in  Washington,  D.C., 
most  are  found  scattered  throughout  the  states,  particularly  in  California,  Arizona, 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  Illinois. 

Studies  by  various  professional  and  other  special  interest  organizations  have 
indicated  an  increase  in  the  number  of  school  instructional  materials  censorship 
attempts  during  the  1980s.  Court  cases  involving  protests  against  school 
instructional  materials  have  increased  in  number  during  that  same  time  period,  and 
specific  cases  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Florida  focused  national  attention  on 
the  issues  of  censorship  and  the  role  of  NCR  proponents.  To  date  the  appellate 
courts  have  reversed  lower  court  decisions  which  had  upheld  complaints  about 
school  library  books  and  textbooks.  Recent  NCR  publications  indicate  a tactical 
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move  away  from  strategies  to  remove  materials  which  are  already  in  use  to  a 
concentration  on  preventing  objectionable  materials  from  initially  being  adopted. 

In  response  to  censorship  attempts  by  NCR  adherents  and  others,  educators 
are  being  urged  by  their  professional  organizations  to  become  more 
knowledgeable  of  the  the  NCR  censorship  movement  in  terms  of  its  goals  and 
tactics.  School  professional  personnel  are  being  urged  to  develop  written  due 
process  policies  and  procedures  for  the  adoption  of  materials  and  the  processing  of 
complaints.  Additionally,  educators  are  being  encouraged  to  be  more  tolerant  and 
receptive  of  minority  views  and  to  take  more  accommodating,  proactive  measures 
in  relating  to  those  with  differing  viewpoints. 

Chapter  3 of  this  study  will  focus  on  the  research  methodology  used  in 
obtaining  survey  data  from  the  statewide  population  of  chief  instructional  program 
supervisors  in  each  of  Florida's  67  public  school  districts.  After  a brief 
demographic  review  of  the  state  of  Florida,  attention  will  be  given  to  the  survey 
instrument  and  the  procedures  for  data  collection. 


CHAPTER  3 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  activities  of  the  adherents  of 
the  New  Christian  Right  in  the  67  public  school  districts  of  the  state  of  Florida  from 
1986  through  the  1988-89  school  year  in  relation  to  instructional  materials,  and  the 
responses  of  the  school  district  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  to  those 
activities.  The  scope  was  limited  to  the  frequency,  nature,  and  sources  of 
complaints  about  materials  by  proponents  of  the  NCR  and  the  knowledge  about, 
perceptions  of,  and  responses  to  these  complaints  by  the  chief  instructional 
program  supervisors.  Eight  major  questions  were  posed  on  an  author-developed 
open  ended  and  closed  ended  question  survey  instrument. 

This  chapter  includes  a description  of  the  survey  respondent  population, 
the  instrument  employed  to  collect  the  data,  and  the  procedures  used  to  collect  and 
analyze  the  data.  A demographic  review  of  the  state  of  Florida  is  included  in  this 
chapter  to  provide  the  reader  with  appropriate  background  information  to  provide  a 
perspective  to  the  data. 

Demographic  Review  of  the  State  of  Florida 

Florida  is  a dynamic  state  which  has  experienced  tremendous  population 
growth  and  social  and  economic  change  over  the  past  several  decades.  Its 
proximity  to  Central  and  South  America  has  contributed  to  its  growth  as  a travel, 
tourist,  shipping,  and  international  center.  The  southern  most  point  of  Florida  is 
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792  miles  by  road  from  Pensacola  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Panhandle 
region  (Purdum,  1988,  p.  vii). 

In  1987  Florida  became  the  fourth  most  populous  state  with  an  estimated 
population  of  12  million  persons.  Florida  ranked  20th  among  the  states  in  1950 
and  10th  in  1964.  Florida's  population  growth  and  urban  concentration  from  1970 
to  1980  are  indicated  in  Table  3.1. 

More  than  90  % of  Florida's  population  is  concentrated  in  20  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  with  only  .6%  of  the  total  population  living  on  farms.  Most  of  the 
population  is  located  in  coastal  areas.  The  most  populous  cities  were  Jacksonville 
(626,457),  Miami  (368,210),  Tampa  (280,970),  St.  Petersburg  (243,646),  and 
Orlando  (154,413).  Dade  County  (Miami)  accounted  for  nearly  15%  of  the  state 
population  in  1987,  while  27%  of  Florida's  67  counties  had  populations  under 
30,000.  Many  of  Florida's  counties  have  a rural  character  (Purdum,  p.  ix). 

Florida's  growth  has  primarily  resulted  from  an  influx  of  retirees  and  workers 
from  other  states  as  well  as  Cubans,  Haitians,  Vietnamese,  and  Nicaraguan 
refugees.  Between  1970  and  1980,  85%  of  Florida's  population  growth  was  the 
result  of  net  migration.  During  the  1980s  Florida  gained  2 million  persons  through 
net  inmigration  (Morris,  1989,  p.558).  Almost  20%  of  the  state's  population  in 
1980  lived  in  another  state  during  the  preceding  5 years.  Between  1978  and  1984, 
Florida  gained  nearly  200,000  residents  a year  (Purdum,  p.  ix). 

Nearly  20%  of  Florida's  1987  population  was  65  years  of  age  or  older  and 
1 .5%  was  85  years  of  age  or  older.  From  1 980  to  1 987,  the  65  years  and  over 
population  expanded  by  4.3  million  persons  or  16.8%  (Morris,  p.  559).  In  some 
counties  these  figures  are  considerably  higher:  between  30%  and  40%  of  the 
people  in  Charlotte,  Pasco,  Sarasota,  and  Citrus  counties  were  65  years  of  age  or 
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older  in  1987  (Purdum,  pp.  viii  - ix).  Florida  ranked  first  among  the  states  in  1987 
with  its  median  age  of  36.3  (Morris,  p.  559).  The  age  distribution  of  Florida 
residents  is  displayed  in  Table  3.2. 

Table  3.2 

Aae  Distribution  of  Florida  Residents 


AGE  GROUPS 

POPULATION 

0-14 

2,090,624 

15-24 

1,675,790 

25-44 

3,091,078 

45-64 

2,339,183 

65  and  over 

2,091,257 

TOTAL 

11,287,932 

Source.  Shoemyen,  A.  (Ed.).  (1886).  1986  Florida  Statistical  Abstract  (12th 
ed.).  Gainesville,  FL:  The  University  Presses  of  Florida,  p.  16. 

The  per  capita  income  in  Florida  in  1986  was  $14,281,  the  19th  highest 
among  the  states.  In  1970  agriculture  and  forestry  were  replaced  by  tourism, 
service  for  retirees,  and  construction  as  the  most  significant  components  of 
Florida's  economy.  Today  Florida's  economy  is  even  more  diverse;  the  state  has 
become  a national  and  international  banking,  insurance,  and  finance  center,  and 
leads  the  southeastern  United  States  in  the  number  of  employees  in  high-tech 
industries. 

Article  IX,  Section  1 of  the  Florida  Constitution  prescribes  that  "adequate 
provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  a uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  " In 
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Florida  the  governor  and  the  cabinet  members  constitute  the  state  board  of 
education  and  supervise  the  system  of  public  education.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education,  a member  of  the  cabinet,  is  the  chief  education  officer  of  the  state.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  has  responsibility  for  educational  administrative 
affairs.  Each  county  has  an  elected  school  board  with  at  least  five  members  who 
appoint  or  elect  a school  superintendent. 

Survey  Respondents 

The  population  for  the  survey  was  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisor 
in  each  of  the  67  school  districts  of  the  state  of  Florida.  Typically,  this  person  had 
the  title  of  "Assistant  Superintendent  of  Instruction/  Curriculum"  and  was 
responsible  by  job  description  for  the  development,  implementation,  evaluation, 
and  supervision  of  the  various  instructional  programs  in  the  district.  This  person 
usually  dealt  with  such  instructional  issues  as  programs/courses  offered, 
instructional  goals  and  objectives,  program  standards,  instructional  materials,  and 
testing.  In  some  districts  this  person  may  have  had  the  title  of  "Director  of 
Instructional  Programs"  or  perhaps  "Coordinator."  Regardless  of  the  title  used  in  a 
particular  school  district,  the  crucial  consideration  was  that  the  survey  was  sent  to 
the  person  who  was  most  likely  be  most  able  to  supply  the  information  desired 
(Borg  & Gall,  1983,  p.  416). 

The  membership  listing  of  The  Florida  Organization  of  Instructional  Leaders 
(FOIL)  was  initially  utilized  to  identify  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisor  in 
each  district.  Except  for  eight  districts,  each  district  was  represented  in  that 
organization  by  its  chief  instructional  person.  The  Florida  Education  Directory: 
1988-89  published  by  the  Florida  State  Department  of  Education  (1988)  was  used 
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to  identify  those  chief  instructional  supervisors  in  each  district  who  did  not  belong  to 
FOIL 

Instrumentation 

A researcher-developed  survey  instrument  using  Likert  scales,  bi-polar 
adjective  checklists,  and  open  and  closed  question  formats  was  used  to  determine 
the  extent,  if  any,  of  the  impact  of  the  New  Christian  Right  on  instructional  materials 
in  the  state  of  Florida.  This  survey  was  mailed  to  the  chief  instructional  program 
supervisors  in  each  of  the  67  school  districts  of  the  state  of  Florida.  Dillman  (1978, 
p.  406)  pointed  out  that  survey  research  is  best  adapted  to  obtaining  beliefs  and 
opinions,  while  Borg  and  Gall  (1983)  emphasized  that  with  "careful  planning  and 
sound  methodology,  the  questionnaire  can  be  a very  valuable  research  tool  in 
education"  (p.  415)  in  providing  "normative  descriptive"  data  (p.  407).  In  order  to 
maximize  the  response  rate,  the  "Total  Design  Method  (TDM)"  developed  by 
Dillman  was  utilized.  Accordingly,  in  the  sections  which  follow,  attention  is  given 
to  the  survey  respondents,  the  instrumentation,  data  collection,  and  data 
treatment. 

The  survey  instrument  used  in  this  study  reflected  the  review  of  the  literature 
and  was  designed  by  the  researcher  in  accordance  with  the  "Total  Design  Method 
(TDM)"  developed  by  Dillman  (1978).  A copy  of  the  survey  is  contained  in 
Appendix  D.  Dillman's  TDM  is  a highly  structured  mail  survey  process  which  aims 
at  maximizing  responses  by  attending  to  every  detail  that  might  affect  response 
behavior.  A research  study  conducted  by  Dillman  of  general  public  surveys 
utilizing  the  Total  Design  Method  resulted  in  a mean  response  rate  of  74%  with  no 
survey  having  less  than  a 50%  response  (Dillman,  p.  21).  A higher  than  74% 
response  rate  can  be  anticipated  when  surveying  a specialized  population, 
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particularly  members  of  a profession  (p.  viii).  Dillman  argued  that  "for 
homogeneous  samples,  the  differences  between  mail  surveys  and  others 
telephone  interviews  or  personal  interviews  diminishes"  (p.  51). 

The  instrument,  entitled  "Instructional  Materials  Complaints  in  Florida," 
consisted  of  a cover  letter  and  15  varied  format  items.  Borg  and  Gall  (1983)  urge 
the  use  of  closed  form  questions  "so  that  quantifications  and  analysis  may  be 
carried  out  efficiently"  (p.  419).  Additionally,  they  recommended  that 
questionnaires  dealing  with  reported  opinions  be  constructed  using  an  opinion 
scale  and  that  at  least  1 0 questions  be  included  in  order  to  obtain  a reasonable 
determination  of  the  respondent's  opinion(s)  (p.  423).  Questions  were  designed  to 
identify  the  respondent's  beliefs,  that  is,  what  he/she  thinks  or  perceived  about  the 
past,  present,  or  future  reality.  Provision  was  made  for  comments.  Respondents 
were  able  to  request  a copy  of  the  survey  results. 

In  order  to  determine  the  readability  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  questions 
on  the  survey  instrument , a pilot  survey  was  conducted  (Borg  & Gall,  1983; 

Dillman,  1978;  Parten,  1950).  The  draft  survey  instrument  was  administered  in 
the  presence  of  the  researcher  to  three  colleagues  and  two  potential  users. 

Observation  was  made  of  any  difficulty  field  test  respondents  had  in  answering 
questions.  Modifications  in  the  instrument  were  made  prior  to  its  final  use. 

Clarification  of  instructions  were  made  on  two  questions. 

Data  Collection 

After  identifying  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  as  specified  in  the 
Survey  Respondents  section  and  determining  their  addresses,  a cover  letter 
soliciting  their  participation  and  a survey  instrument  was  mailed  to  each  of  them 
(see  Appendix  C).  A total  of  37  (55.2%)  was  returned  after  the  first  mailing.  After 
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three  weeks  when  no  response  was  received,  a second  letter  and  survey 
instrument  was  mailed  to  each  of  the  30  non-respondents  (see  Appendix  C). 
Subsequently,  18  responses  were  received.  Four  weeks  after  that,  a third  and 
final  cover  letter  and  survey  was  sent  by  certified  mail  to  the  13  who  still  had  not 
responded  (see  Appendix  C).  Finally,  a postcard  reminder  was  sent  to  those  who 
had  not  responded  to  the  prior  three  mailings.  To  determine  if  there  are  any 
differences  in  responses  based  on  the  timing  or  method  of  response  between  the 
37  who  initially  responded  and  those  who  subsequently  responded,  a chi-square 
was  used  to  test  the  goodness-of-fit  of  the  total  sample. 

Data  Analysis 

The  data  collected  from  the  survey  were  used  to  answer  the  eight  basic 
questions  of  the  study  delineated  in  the  Statement  of  the  Problem.  If  the  data  were 
quantifiable,  they  were  arranged  in  frequency  tables  and  graphic  representations; 
if  they  were  not  quantifiable,  a descriptive  narration  was  used.  The  statistical 
analysis  software  package  "Data  Desk:  Professional"  by  P.  Velleman  and  A. 
Velleman  (1985)  was  used  to  perform  procedures  necessary  for  analysis. 

Question  15  was  utilized  to  determine  the  knowledge  of  Florida  educators 
about  the  New  Christian  Right,  while  question  10  was  used  to  determine  their 
feelings  or  opinions  toward  the  NCR.  Information  about  actual  complaints  related 
to  instructional  materials  was  determined  by  three  groups  of  questions.  The 
frequency  and  extent  of  complaints  was  identified  by  questions  1 and  2,  the 
sources  of  complaints  by  questions  7 and  8,  and  the  nature  of  the  complaints  by 
questions  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Tactics  and  any  pattern  of  prevalent  techniques  being 
employed  by  the  NCR  were  identified  in  question  9.  Any  district  responses  to  NCR 
activities  were  determined  by  questions  11,  12,  and  13.  The  extent  to  which 
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Florida  educators  were  affirmatively  responding  to  censorship  attempts  was 
determined  by  question  14. 


CHAPTER  4 
FINDINGS 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  (a)  the  activities  of  the  adherents 
of  the  New  Christian  Right  in  the  67  public  school  districts  of  the  state  of  Florida 
from  1986  through  the  1988-89  school  year  in  relation  to  instructional  materials  and 
(b)  the  responses  of  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  to  those  activities. 

A multi-formatted  questionnaire  was  utilized  to  gather  data. 

The  first  part  of  this  chapter  focuses  on  whether  there  was  any  statistical 
significance  between  the  initial  survey  response  group  and  the  subsequent 
responses.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  analyses  of 
data  which  were  collected  to  answer  eight  research  questions  based  on  the 
aforementioned  two  purposes  of  the  study.  The  basic  organization  of  the  chapter 
follows  the  format  of  restating  the  study  question,  introducing  each  data 
presentation,  and  then  summarizing  the  results  of  the  data  for  that  study  question. 

Descriptive  Analysis  of  the  Population 

Initially,  the  first  request  for  completed  surveys  yielded  37  out  of  a possible  67 
respondents,  while  the  two  subsequent  requests  yielded  22  additional  responses. 
This  total  response  of  59  represented  88%  of  the  survey  population.  The  59 
districts  which  responded  comprised  98.8%  of  the  state's  student  population 
(1,664,563;  see  Appendix  E).  The  eight  non-responding  districts  were  among  the 
smallest  districts  in  student  population.  All  1 0 of  the  districts  with  the  largest 
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student  populations  were  included  in  the  survey  responses;  the  student  population 
of  these  10  districts  comprised  62.3%  of  the  state's  student  population. 

In  order  to  answer  several  of  the  study  questions,  it  was  necessary  to  identify 
those  districts  in  which  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisor  perceived  that 
fundamentalist  or  religious  groups  were  behind  the  complaints  being  received. 

This  group  consisted  of  22  districts,  which  comprised  35.33%  of  the  state’s  student 
population.  Throughout  the  chapter  this  group  is  referred  to  as  the  "subgroup  of  22 
districts." 

To  determine  the  comparability  between  the  initial  and  subsequent  response 
groups,  a chi-square  test  for  goodness-of-fit  was  applied.  The  intent  was  to 
determine  whether  the  observed  frequency  differed  significantly  from  the  expected 
frequency.  Sharp  (1979,  p.182-83)  indicates  that  this  may  be  done  by  (a) 
hypothesizing  that  all  the  frequencies  are  equal  in  each  category,  (b)  basing  the 
expected  frequency  on  some  theory,  or  (c)  determining  the  expected  frequency  on 
the  basis  of  some  prior  knowledge.  The  latter  approach  was  used  for  this  study. 
The  initial  group  of  survey  responses  consisted  of  37  and  was  identified  as  the 
observed  frequency,  while  the  group  of  subsequent  responses  by  22  districts  were 
identified  as  the  expected  frequency.  The  following  null  hypothesis  was  tested: 

H0  = There  will  be  no  statistical  significance  between  the  initial  and 
subsequent  groups  of  survey  responses. 


o (fn-ffi) 

The  formula  f was  applied  to  test  for  agreement  between  the  initial 


and  subsequent  survey  groups.  (Garrett  & Woodworth,  1966,  pp.  253-57). 

Survey  questions  1 and  12  were  selected  to  calculate  the  chi-square  distribution  for 
each  group  because  of  their  format,  representativeness,  and  meaningfulness  in 
regard  to  the  two  research  questions  around  which  this  study  is  based. 
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For  question  1 , it  was  determined  that  there  were  3 degrees  of  freedom  by 
applying  the  formula  v = (r  - 1)  (c  - 1).  H0  was  not  rejected,  and  no  statistical 
significance  between  the  two  groups  of  responses  was  found  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  (X2  = 0.199;  p > .95).  For  question  12,  the  H0  was  also  not 
rejected,  and  no  statistical  difference  was  found  at  the  .05  level  of  significance 
( X2  = 0.058;  p < .90). 

New  Christian  Right  Adherent  Activities 

This  section  addresses  the  four  study  questions  intended  to  determine  if  the 
adherents  of  the  New  Christian  Right  were  active  in  Florida  public  school  districts  in 
regard  to  complaints  about  instructional  materials.  Study  question  3 aimed  at 
determining  the  level  of  frequency  of  complaints  and  was  measured  by  survey 
questions  Q-1  and  Q-2.  Study  question  4 dealt  with  the  sources  of  complaints  and 
was  measured  by  questions  Q-7  and  Q-8.  To  gather  data  on  the  nature  of  any 
complaints,  the  basis  of  study  question  5,  questions  Q-3,  Q-4,  Q-5,  and  Q-6  were 
used.  And  finally,  study  question  6,  which  was  intended  to  identify  NCR  adherent 
tactics,  was  addressed  by  question  Q-9.  Throughout  this  section  each  study 
question  will  be  restated,  the  data  collected  for  that  study  question  will  be 
presented  and  the  results  of  the  survey  question  data  will  be  discussed. 

Study  Question  Three 

What  is  the  level  of  frequency  that  Florida  school  districts  are  experiencing 
complaints  about  instructional  materials?  In  question  Q-1  respondents  were  asked 
to  specify  the  number  of  times  complaints  were  received  by  the  chief  district 
instructional  program  supervisor. 

Table  4.1  reflects  the  frequency  of  complaints  about  instructional  materials 
within  the  three  year  period  targeted  for  this  study.  In  question  Q-1 , respondents 


were  given  a list  of  categories  ranging  from  "None"  to  "More  Than  Ten,"  and  asked 
to  indicate  the  range  reflecting  the  number  of  complaints  received  in  that  school 
district. 

Table  4.1 

Number  of  Instructional  Materials  Complaints  in  59  Florida  School  Districts 


NUMBER  OF 
COMPLAINTS 

NUMBER  OF 
DISTRICTS 

PERCENTAGE 

0 

12 

20.3  % 

1 -3 

32 

54.2 

4-6 

9 

15.2 

7-10 

2 

3.4 

More  than  1 0 

4 

6.8 

TOTAL 

59 

Table  4.2  presents  the  extent  to  which  district  chief  instructional  program 
supervisors  perceive  complaints  about  instructional  materials  to  be  a problem  in 
their  district.  In  question  Q-2,  respondents  were  asked  to  respond  by  selecting  a 
category  from  a range  of  categories  extending  from  "No  Problem"  to  "Severe 
Problem." 

Analysis  of  the  data  for  questions  Q-1  and  Q-2,  which  were  used  to  identify  the 
frequency  of  complaints,  revealed  that  32  or  54.2%  of  the  respondents  had 
received  "one-three"  complaints  during  the  target  time  period  of  this  study,  and  34 
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or  57.6%  considered  the  extent  of  the  complaints  to  be  a "Limited  Problem." 

Twelve  respondents,  or  20.3%,  reported  no  complaints,  while  four  others 
indicated  that  they  experienced  more  than  10  complaints.  Only  two,  or  3.4%,  of 
the  respondents  considered  the  extent  of  complaints  to  be  "Severe"  or 
"Considerable,"  while  96.6%  considered  them  to  range  from  either  "No  Problem"  to 
a "Moderate  Problem." 


Table  4.2 


re.' ygLH'V"  ui  mg  extern  me  rruuiem  qt  instructional  Materials  uompiaints  in  oa 
Florida  School  Districts 

EXTENT  OF 

NUMBER  OF 

PERCENTAGE 

PROBLEM 

DISTRICTS 

Severe  Problem 

0 

0.0  % 

Considerable  Problem 

2 

3.4 

Moderate  Problem 

7 

11.9 

Limited  Problem 

34 

57.6 

No  Problem 

16 

27.1 

Question  Four 

What  are  the  sources  of  complaints  about  instructional  materials  in  Florida 
public  school  districts?  Based  on  the  literature  search,  respondents  were  asked  in 
question  Q-7  to  select  from  a list  of  typical  sources  of  complaints.  Provision  was 
made  for  respondents  to  identify  other  sources  not  listed. 
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Table  4.3  reflects  the  various  perceived  sources  of  complaints  by  district  chief 
instructional  program  supervisors  and  their  ranking  of  those  sources  in  order  of 
significance. 

Question  Q-8  inquired  as  to  whether  the  district  chief  instructional  program 
supervisor  perceived  that  fundamentalist/religious  groups  were  behind  the 
complaints,  if  any,  about  instructional  materials.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
respond  "Yes"  or  "No."  Provision  was  made  for  those  who  had  no  opinion  or  for 
whom  the  question  did  not  apply  because  the  district  had  no  complaints.  Space 
was  provided  to  make  comments.  The  following  three  comments  were  made: 
"Indirectly.  Religious  instruction  may  have  caused  some  parents  to  be  extremely 
wary  of  materials,"  "Yes,  mostly  in  reference  to  secular  humanism,  sexuality, 
value  clarification,"  and  "Parents  were  supported  by  religious  groups  but  complaint 
was  not  instigated  by  group." 

Figure  4.1  reveals  whether  or  not  religious  fundamentalist  groups  are 
viewed  as  being  behind  complaints.  The  number  in  parenthesis  in  the  legend 
indicates  the  specific  number  of  responses  given  to  that  survey  response  choice. 

8.62% 


36.21% 


■ NO  OPINION  (5) 

□ NO  (21) 

M NOT  APPLICABLE 
(10) 

HYES  (22) 


Figure  4.1.  Perception  of  Fundamentalist/Religious 
Groups  as  a Source  of  Complaints. 


Sources  of  Instructional  Materials  Complaints  and  Their  Level  of  Significance 
in  59  Florida  School  Districts 
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The  analysis  of  responses  suggests  that  the  district  chief  instructional  program 
supervisors  identified  parent(s)/guardians  as  the  primary  source  of  materials 
complaints  followed  by  concerned  citizen  groups  and  church(es)  or  church 
affiliated  groups.  Parent(s)/guardian(s)  received  a total  of  49  of  the  total 
responses;  37  responses  identified  this  group  as  the  primary  source  of  complaints 
while  another  eight  responses  identified  it  as  the  second  major  source.  Concerned 
citizens  group(s)  and  church(es)  or  church  affiliated  group(s)  received  24  and  23 
total  responses  respectively,  with  the  latter  group  receiving  slightly  more  responses 
that  it  was  the  primary  source  of  complaints.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  question 
had  the  largest  number  of  incomplete  or  non-responses  (26  or  44.0%).  Four 
respondents  identified  "Teachers"  as  a source  of  complaints.  On  question  Q-8, 
respondents  were  almost  equally  divided,  with  22  indicating  that  they  thought 
fundamentalist/religious  groups  were  behind  complaints  and  21  reporting  that  they 
did  not  think  so. 

Question  Five 

What  is  the  nature  of  complaints  about  instructional  materials  in  Florida  public 
school  districts?  Questions  3,  4,  5,  and  6 were  used  to  gather  input  on  this  study 
question.  These  questions  focus  on  particular  instructional  materials  and  topics 
about  which  complaints  are  made. 

Table  4.4  displays  the  various  types  of  materials  about  which  district  chief 
instructional  program  supervisors  received  complaints  within  the  three  years 
targeted  for  this  study.  Question  Q-3  gathered  this  data. 

Table  4.5  displays  the  data  from  question  Q-4  related  to  whether  or  not 
district/school  personnel  received  complaints  about  each  of  several  types  of 
instructional  materials  predominantly  found  in  schools. 


Table  4.4 
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Table  4.6  is  based  on  question  Q-5  and  identifies  the  instructional  topics  about 
which  district/school  personnel  receive  the  most  frequent  complaints.  Based  on 
the  literature  search,  eight  topics  were  included  from  which  respondents  could 
select.  Provision  was  made  for  respondents  to  write-in  topics  not  listed. 

Table  4.6 

Topics  with  Most  Frequent  Complaints 


TOPIC 

NUMBER 

PERCENTAGE 

Family  Values 

5 

8.3% 

Globalism 

0 

0.0 

Lack  of  Patriotic  Emphasis 

0 

0.0 

Profanity/Obscenity 

21 

35.0 

Secular  Humanism 

8 

13.3 

Sex  Education 

13 

21.7 

Sex  Roles 

0 

0.0 

Values  Clarification 

4 

6.7 

Other 

9 

TOTAL  60 

15.0 

Note.  The  number  of  responses  totals  60  responses  because  one  respondent 
gave  more  than  one  response. 


Table  4.7  portrays  data  from  question  Q-6  which  asked  whether  or  not 
district/school  personnel  received  complaints  about  each  of  the  topics  typically 
complained  about  as  identified  in  the  literature  search.  Provision  was  made  for 
respondents  to  identify  other  topics  about  which  complaints  were  received. 


Complaints  About  Specific  Topics 
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The  analysis  of  data  from  questions  Q-3  and  Q-4  reveals  that  library  books  and 
textbooks  were  the  primary  materials  about  which  district  chief  instructional 
program  supervisors  received  complaints.  On  Q-3,  a total  of  49  responses  were 
given.  Library  books  were  identified  by  22  (44.9%)  respondents  as  the  type  of 
materials  most  complained  about;  textbooks  were  the  second  most  frequently 
complained  about  as  indicated  by  15  (30.6%)  of  the  respondents.  The  next 
highest  response  was  "Other"  with  six  (12.2%)  responses;  respondents  listed 
such  materials  as  "videos,"  "guidance  materials,"  and  "sex  education  curriculum." 
Responses  on  Q-4  were  consistent  with  the  previous  related  question.  Library 
books  (35  or  63.6%)  and  textbooks  (27  or  49.1%)  were  the  only  types  of 
materials  receiving  affirmative  responses  from  respondents  when  respondents 
were  asked  to  indicate  if  complaints  had  been  received  about  each  type  of 
instructional  material  listed.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  this  question  respondents 
ranged  from  51  to  55  for  each  of  the  five  types  of  materials  listed  and  on  each  item  a 
large  number  of  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  "Unaware"  if  there  had  been 
complaints  about  that  type  of  instructional  materials  in  the  previous  three  years 
(38.3%,  37.3,  10.9,  36.5,  18.2  respectively). 

Question  Q-5  listed  several  instructional  topics  about  which  complaints  have 
typically  been  made,  and  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  which  one  was  most 
complained  about.  Analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  "Profanity/Obscenity"  was  the 
most  frequently  complained  about  topic,  with  21  or  35.0%  of  the  respondents 
identifying  it  as  number  one  topic  receiving  complaints.  Profanity  and  Obscenity 
was  followed  by  "Sex  Education"  with  13  responses  or  21 .7%,  "Others"  with  nine  or 
15.0%  responses,  and  "Secular  Humanism"  with  eight  or  13.3%.  Respondents 
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specified  the  following  "Others":  Witchcraft  (four  responses),  Quality  of  materials 
(three),  Religion  (one),  and  Safety  Practices  (one). 

Question  Q-6  asked  respondents  to  indicate  from  a listing  of  various 
instructional  topics  whether  or  not  a complaint  was  received  by  district/school 
personnel  on  each  of  the  topics  listed,  including  "Unaware."  The  primary 
response  was  for  the  topic  of  "Profanity/Obscenity"  (31  or  59.6%  of  52  responses  ), 
followed  by  "Sex  Education"  (22  or  45.8%  of  48  responses),  "Family  Values"  (16 
or  34.8%  of  46  responses),  and  "Secular  Humanism"  (14  or  29.8%  of  47 
responses). 

Question  Six 

Where  there  are  complaints  about  instructional  materials  bv  adherents  of  the 
New  Christian  Right,  what  tactics  are  being  utilized?  Question  Q-9  asked 
respondents  to  identify  all  the  tactics  being  used  by  those  who  were  making 
complaints  about  instructional  materials.  Respondents  were  instructed  to  identify 
all  those  tactics  which  applied.  Table  4.8  indicates  the  various  tactics  being  used 
by  those  complaining  about  materials  and  what  percentage  of  the  49  respondents 
to  this  survey  question  experienced  that  tactic. 

Table  4.9  displays  the  subset  of  data  from  Table  4.8  which  identifies 
complainant  tactics  as  reported  by  those  chief  instructional  program  supervisors 
who  indicated  on  survey  instrument  question  Q-8  that  fundamentalist/religious 
groups  were  behind  the  complaints  which  they  had  received  during  the  survey 
period  of  this  study.  A total  of  22  respondents  had  indicated  that  they  felt 
fundamentalist/religious  groups  were  behind  the  complaints  they  were  receiving. 

For  each  tactic  listed  the  percentage  of  the  total  22  respondents  using  that  tactic  is 
specified. 


Complainant  Tactic? 
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Table  4.9 

NCR  Tactics  Used  to  Complain  About  Instructional  Materials 


NCR  TACTICS 

Na 

PERCENTAGE 

Newspaper  letters-to-editor 

7 

31.8% 

Complaint  letters  to  superintendent/principal 

19 

86.4 

Appearance(s)  at  regular  school  board  meeting 

13 

59.1 

Complaints  to  individual  school  board  members 

17 

77.3 

Requests  to  be  appointed  to  instructional  material 
evaluation  committees 

8 

36.4 

Refusal  to  permit  child  to  use/view  a particular 
piece  of  instructional  material 

13 

59.1 

Political  efforts  to  elect  sympathetic  school  board 
members 

3 

13.3 

Public  rallies,  demonstrations,  displays,  protest 
marches 

2 

9.1 

Other*3 

1 

4.5 

aH  = 22.  b"Other"  indicated  that  "A  fundamentalist  parent  was  appointed  to  the 
district  advisory  committee  by  a school  board  member.” 


Rank  ordering  the  responses  to  Q-9  based  on  frequency  of  response  reveals 
that  the  most  frequent  tactic  employed  by  complainants  was  "Complaint  letters  to 
superintendent/principal”  (37  responses),  followed  by  "Complaints  to  individual 
school  board  members"  (27  response),  "Refusal  to  permit  child  to  use/view  a 
particular  piece  of  instructional  material"  (26  responses),  and  "Appearance(s)  at 
regular  school  board  meetings"  (19  responses).  Only  one  response  was  give  in 
the  space  provided  for  "Other"  tactics,  which  was  that  "A  fundamentalist  parent  was 
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appointed  to  the  district  advisory  committee  by  a school  board  member."  A large 
percentage  of  respondents  (16.9%)  did  not  respond  to  this  question.  Basically, 
the  tactics  being  used  overall  and  for  the  NCR  subgroup  fell  in  the  same  order 
when  ordinally  ranked.  A goodness-of-fit  chi-square  test  on  survey  question  1 of 
the  subgroup  of  22  districts  from  which  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisors 
indicated  that  they  perceived  religious  fundamentalists  to  be  behind  the  complaints 
they  were  receiving  with  the  overall  group  was  calculated.  A statistically  significant 
difference  was  found  at  the  .05  level  ( = 11.07;  p < .02).  No  significance 

was  found  on  survey  question  12  ( a = .05;  = 3.45;  p < .10).  This  is 

understandable  when  it  is  considered  that  this  question  involved  whether  or  not 
districts  had  policies  in  place  for  dealing  with  complaints. 

Responses  of  Chief  Instructional  Program  Supervisors 
to  NCR  Adherent  Activities 

This  section  addresses  the  four  study  questions  designed  to  identify  the 
responses  of  district  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  to  the  activities  of  NCR 
adherents  as  they  are  related  to  complaints  about  instructional  materials.  Study 
question  1 aimed  at  determining  the  knowledge  which  district  chief  instructional 
program  supervisors  had  about  the  aims,  membership,  and  activities  of  the  NCR; 
it  was  measured  by  question  Q-15.  Study  question  2 dealt  with  the 
feelings/opinions  held  by  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisor  towards  the 
NCR  and  was  measured  by  question  Q-10.  To  determine  the  response  of  the  chief 
instructional  decision  makers  to  complaints  about  instructional  materials,  which 
was  study  question  7,  survey  instrument  questions  Q-1 1 , Q-12,  and  Q-13  were 
used.  Study  question  8 sought  to  identify  if  there  were  any  instances  in  which 
instructional  program  decision  makers  censored  any  materials  in  response  to 
activities  by  NCR  proponents;  questions  Q-1 1 and  Q-1 4 were  used  to  measure 
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study  question  8.  Throughout  this  section,  each  study  question  will  be  restated; 
the  data  collected  by  the  survey  instrument  question  for  that  study  question  will  be 
presented  and  the  results  of  the  study  question  data  will  be  discussed. 

Study  Question  One 

To  what  extent  do  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  in  Florida’s  public 
school  districts  have  Knowledge  about  the  New  Christian  Right  in  regard  to  its  aims, 
membership,  and  activities?  Question  Q-15  asked  respondents  to  indicate  their 
level  of  knowledge  about  10  salient  persons,  concepts,  organizations,  and  a 
court  decision  associated  with  the  NCR  and  censorship  efforts  as  identified  in  the 
literature  search.  To  measure  their  level  of  knowledge,  respondents  were 
presented  with  a seven-cell  Likert  scale  ranging  from  "Limited  Knowledge"  to 
"Considerable  Knowledge." 

Table  4.10  reflects  the  level  of  knowledge  by  district  chief  instructional  program 
supervisors  about  the  NCR  and  censorship  efforts. 

Figure  4.2  compiles  the  respondents'  input  on  all  10  of  the  items  for  question 
Q-15  and  to  aggregates  the  responses  for  each  of  the  seven  Likert  scale  cells  in 
order  to  portray  an  overall  perspective.  A bar  graph  has  been  utilized  to 
graphically  portray  the  data. 

Analysis  of  the  summary  data  indicates  that  43.0%  of  the  responses  fell  in 
the  Likert  scale  cells  ranging  from  the  midpoint  to  farthest  on  the  left  of  the  scale 
labeled  "Limited  Knowledge,"  while  41.8%  of  the  responses  ranged  from  the 
midpoint  to  the  farthest  right  on  the  scale  labeled  "Considerable  Knowledge;" 

15.2%  of  the  responses  were  in  the  midpoint.  The  largest  single  response  was 
26.3%  in  the  farthest  "Limited  Knowledge"  cell. 
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Table  4.10 

Chief  Instructional  Program  Supervisor  Knowledge  of  the  NCR  and  Censorship 

Efforts 


TOPIC 

NUME 

5ER/  / 

/ / 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Limited 

Knowledge 

Considerable 

Knowledge 

Mel  and  Norma  Gabler 

56 

26 

7 

9 

4 

2 

4 

4 

46.2% 

12.5 

16.1 

7.2 

3.6 

7.2 

7.2 

Secular  Humanism 

57 

5 

9 

4 

14 

9 

9 

7 

8.8% 

15.8 

7.0 

24.5 

15.8 

15.8 

12.3 

Liberty  Foundation 

57 

27 

6 

7 

11 

3 

2 

1 

47.4% 

10.5 

12.3 

19.3 

5.2 

3.5 

1.8 

Phyllis  Schlafly 

57 

16 

3 

7 

13 

4 

7 

7 

28.1% 

5.2 

12.3 

22.8 

7.0 

12.3 

12.3 

Academic  Freedom 

57 

6 

1 

4 

9 

9 

14 

14 

10.5% 

1.8 

7.1 

15.8 

15.8 

24.5 

24.5 

Mozert  v.  Hawkins 

55 

33 

7 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

60.0% 

12.7 

5.5 

5.5 

7.3 

7.3 

1.7 

New  Christian  Right 

58 

16 

9 

4 

9 

9 

7 

4 

27.6% 

15.5 

6.9 

15.5 

15.5 

12.1 

6.9 

Judy  Blume 

58 

12 

7 

4 

7 

7 

7 

12 

21.4% 

12.5 

7.1 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

21.4 

Values  Clarification 

57 

4 

0 

2 

9 

7 

15 

20 

7.1% 

0.0 

3.4 

15.8 

12.3 

26.3 

35.1 

Moral  Majority 

57 

4 

0 

2 

7 

16 

12 

16 

7.0% 

0.0 

3.4 

12.3 

28.1 

21.1 

28.1 

Level  of  Frequency 
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Figure  4.2.  Summary  of  Chief  Instructional  Program 
Supervisor  Knowledge  about  NCR. 

Grouping  the  10  items  into  categories  provides  a more  definitive  perspective 
of  the  data.  Although  77.3%  of  the  responses  indicated  leaning  toward 
"Considerable  Knowledge"  related  to  the  Moral  Majority,  70.3%  leaned  toward 
"Limited  Knowledge"  of  the  Liberty  Foundation.  Thus,  knowledge  of  NCR 
organizations  appears  to  vary  considerably.  Awareness  of  Judy  Blume,  a much 
censored  and  controversial  juvenile  literary  author,  is  equally  divided  between 
those  indicating  "Limited  Knowledge"  (21.4%)  and  "Considerable  Knowledge" 
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(21 .4%);  in  four  of  the  remaining  five  cells  responses  were  evenly  divided  (12.5% 
each).  Almost  half  of  the  respondents  (45.6%)  reported  leaning  toward  "Limited 
Knowledge"  of  Phyllis  Schlafly  and  74.8%  of  the  responses  indicated  the  same 
awareness  level  for  Mel  and  Norma  Gabler.  It  should  be  noted  that  46.2% 
responded  in  the  farthest  "Limited  Knowledge"  cell  in  regard  to  knowledge  of  the 
Gablers.  Basically,  it  appears  that  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisors 
have  a limited  knowledge  of  some  of  the  leading  personalities  associated  with  the 
NCR  (Schlafly  and  the  Gablers)  and  censorship  (Blume).  In  considering  various 
germane  concepts,  responses  vary  with  50.0%  of  the  responses  related  to  the  New 
Christian  Right  leaning  toward  "Limited  Knowledge,"  but  73.7%  of  the  responses 
related  to  Values  Clarification,  43.9%  of  the  responses  for  awareness  of  Secular 
Humanism,  and  64.8%  of  the  responses  related  to  Academic  Freedom  indicate 
leaning  toward  "Considerable  Knowledge."  And  finally,  knowledge  of  a much 
publicized  court  decision,  Mozert  v.  Hawkins  Countv.  revealed  that  78.2%  of  the 
responses  leaned  toward  "Limited  Knowledge,"  with  60.0%  specifying  the  farthest 
cell  toward  "Limited  Knowledge"  and  only  one  person  or  1.7%  indicating  the 
farthest  cell  toward  "Considerable  Knowledge." 

Question  Two 

What  positive  and/or  negative  feelings  or  opinions  are  held  bv  the  district  chief 
instructional  program  supervisors  toward  the  New  Christian  Right?  Question  Q-10 
was  used  to  gather  input  on  this  study  question.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
specify  their  feelings/opinions  on  a seven-cell  Likert  scale  ranging  from  "Negative" 
to  "Positive"  with  the  midpoint  being  identified  as  "Neutral." 

Figure  4.3  displays  the  data  reflecting  feelings/opinions  about  the  tactics  being 
used  by  those  complaining  about  instructional  materials. 
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Figure  4.3  Feelings/Opinions  toward  Tactics  Being  Used  by 
Complainants. 


Analysis  of  data  from  question  Q-10  reveals  that  26  of  50  responses  or  52% 
expressed  "Neutral"  feelings  or  opinions,  with  only  2%  indicating  the  strongest 
"Negative"  and  "Positive"  response.  There  was  an  almost  equal  level  of  negative 
and  positive  feelings/opinions  (26%  negative  and  22%  positive).  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  nine,  or  15.3%,  of  the  survey  respondents  did  not  respond  to  this 
question. 

Question  Seven 

Where  there  have  been  complaints  about  instructional  materials  from  NCR 
proponents,  what  has  been  the  response  of  the  decision  makers  in  Florida's  school 


districts?  Respondents  were  asked  to  respond  to  questions  Q-1 1 , Q-12,  and  Q-13 
in  order  to  indicate  what,  if  any,  response  was  being  made  by  Florida  educational 
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decision  makers  to  complaints  being  received  about  instructional  materials  from 
NCR  proponents.  Data  are  first  presented  to  portray  input  from  all  respondents  to 
the  survey;  a separate  table  presents  data  from  only  those  respondents  who 
indicated  that  they  had  received  complaints  from  NCR  proponents. 

Table  4.1 1 reflects  the  activities  which  district  decision  makers  initiated  within 
the  three  year  period  of  this  study  to  better  prepare  for  complaints  about  instructional 
materials.  Respondents  were  asked  in  question  Q-1 1 to  select  from  a list  of 
potential  responses  identified  from  the  literature  search,  and  for  any  of  those 
initiated  they  were  to  indicate  if  they  were  "New"  or  "On-Going."  Provision  was 
made  to  write  in  any  initiated  activities  not  listed. 

Table  4.12  displays  the  data  related  to  responses  to  complaints  only  in  those 
districts  in  which  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisor  indicated  on  survey 
instrument  question  Q-8  that  fundamentalist/religious  groups  were  behind  the 
complaints. 

Figure  4.4  portrays  the  data  indicating  whether  the  district  had  a school 
board  or  administrative  policy  for  dealing  with  complaints  about  instructional 
materials.  Question  Q-1 2 was  used  to  gather  input  on  this  topic.  Respondents 
were  asked  to  respond  "Yes"  or  "No." 

Figure  4.5  displays  whether  the  districts  plan  to  initiate  any  policies  or 
procedures  to  deal  with  instructional  material  complaints.  Question  Q-1 3 was  used 
to  gather  data  on  this  topic.  If  future  action  was  planned,  the  respondent  was  asked 
to  write  in  a description  of  what  was  being  planned. 

A total  of  56  responses  were  given  to  survey  instrument  question  Q-13.  The 
eight  responses  indicated  that  future  action  planned  by  those  districts  dealt  with 
monitoring,  reviewing,  updating,  and  revising  existing  policies 
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Table  4.11 

Recent  Activities  Initiated  in  Response  to  Complaints 


ITEM 

NEW 

ON-GOING 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Adopted  school  board  or  administrative 
policy  dealing  with  complaints  about 
instructional  materials 

4 

8.0 

46 

92.0 

Provided  personnel  with  professional 
development/inservice  on  instructional 
materials  evaluation  and  adoption  criteria 
and  process 

4 

9.0 

40 

91.0 

Field  school  board  workshop  on  criteria 
and  adoption  of  instructional  materials 

2 

11.8 

15 

88.2 

Conducted  public  information  campaign  on 
criteria  and  adoption  of  instructional 
materials 

0 

0.0 

11 

100.0 

Included  a position  statement  in  district 
legislative  proposals  related  to 
instructional  material  adoption  criteria 
and/or  process 

2 

20.0 

8 

80.0 

Established  an  instructional  materials 
complaints  review  committee 

5 

12.8 

34 

87.2 

Other 

4 

50.0 

4 

50.0 

"Other"  activities  included  "Developing  more  specific  Board  policies,"  "Placing 
complainers  on  selection  committees,"  "Adopted  instructional  materials  handbook  with 
help  from  Florida  Association  of  District  Instructional  Materials  Administrators  (FADIMA)," 
"Established  an  intellectual  freedom  committee  at  each  school,"  "Revised  complaint 
procedure  and  form,"  "Established  school  level  materials  selection  committees,"  and 
others  involving  increased  parent  involvement. 
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Table  4.12 

Recent  Activities  Initiated  to  Respond  to  NCR  Complaints 


ITEM 

NEW 

ON-GOING 

NO 

ACTIVITY 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Adopted  school  board  or  administrative  2 

policy  dealing  with  complaints  about 
instructional  materials 

9.1 

19 

86.4 

1 

4.5 

Provided  personnel  with  professional  2 

development/inservice  on  instructional 
materials  evaluation  and  adoption  criteria 
and  processes 

9.1 

14 

63.6 

6 

27.3 

Held  school  board  workshop  on  criteria  0 

and  adoption  of  instructional  materials 

0.0 

8 

36.4 

14 

63.6 

Conducted  public  information  campaign  0 

on  criteria  and  adoption  of  instructional 
materials 

0.0 

4 

18.2 

18 

81.8 

Included  a position  statement  in  district  0 

legislative  proposals  related  to 
instructional  material  adoption  criteria 
and/or  processes 

0.0 

5 

22.7 

17 

77.3 

Established  an  instructional  materials  3 

complaints  review  committee 

13.6 

13 

59.1 

6 

27.3 

Other  1 

4.5 

2 

9.1 

19 

86.4 

"Other"  activities  included  "Put  complainers  on  selection  committee,"  "Put  parents  on 
materials  selection  committees,"  and  "Revised  complaint  procedures  and  form." 
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8.80% 


91 .20% 


H Yes 

(52) 

H No 

(5) 

n = 57 

Figure  4.4.  School  Board  or  Administrative  Complaint 
Processing  Policy. 


* 
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H Yes 

(8) 

II  No 

(48) 

n = 56 

Figure  4.5.  Planned  Future  Complaint  Policy. 

As  a result  of  analyzing  the  data  from  the  total  response  group  of  59  districts 
and  the  22  districts  where  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  perceived  that 
the  complaints  they  were  receiving  involved  NCR  adherents  , it  appears  that 
typically  both  groups  of  districts  already  (a)  had  a school  board  or  administrative 
policy  to  deal  with  materials  complaints,  (b)  were  providing  personnel  with 
professional  development/inservice  on  materials  evaluation  and  adoption 
processes,  and  (c)  had  established  instructional  materials  complaint  review 
committees.  Additionally,  any  new  activities  planned  by  the  total  response  group 
and  also  by  the  subgroup  of  22  districts  were  minimal.  In  the  22  districts  perceived 
to  have  NCR  activities,  the  establishment  of  a materials  review  committee  was 
being  planned  by  three  districts  and  the  adoption  of  a policy  and  the  providing  of 
professional  development  was  being  planned  by  two  others.  A large  majority 
(91 .2%)  of  school  districts  report  having  an  existing  policy  related  to  dealing  with 
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instructional  materials  complaints,  and  an  almost  equally  significant  number 
(85.7%)  do  not  plan  any  future  action  on  this  issue.  Focusing  on  the  subgroup  of 
22  districts  which  reported  that  they  felt  fundamentalist/religious  groups  were  behind 
the  complaints  they  were  receiving,  the  same  pattern  can  be  observed,  that  is,  all 
22  reported  having  an  existing  policy,  and  18  (81.8%)  reported  not  planning  any 
future  action  on  this  subject. 

Question  Eight 

Are  there  any  incidences  wherein  instructional  decision  makers  in  Florida 
school  districts  have  censored  instructional  materials  in  response  to  activities  bv 
New  Christian  Right  proponents?  Question  Q-1 4 was  used  to  gather  input  on  this 
topic.  Respondents  were  asked  to  select  from  a range  of  five  categories  ("None"  to 
"More  Than  Ten")  of  the  number  of  instructional  materials  titles  which  were  removed 
from  use  during  the  time  period  of  this  study  and  to  list  the  removed  titles. 

Table  4.13  displays  the  number  of  instances  of  removal  of  instructional 
materials  titles  as  a result  of  complaints.  The  data  are  for  the  responses  received 
on  all  59  of  the  survey  instruments  returned.  The  percentage  of  the  overall  total  for 
each  category  is  presented. 

Table  4.14  displays  the  data  for  those  districts  which  perceived  that 
complaints  were  resulting  from  fundamentalist/religious  group  instigation  and 
removed  materials  from  use  in  classrooms  and/or  libraries.  A total  of  22  responses 
are  included  in  the  data  from  this  subgroup. 

Analysis  of  these  data  indicates  that  these  districts  tended  to  remove  titles  at 
a higher  rate  (40.9%)  than  did  the  total  group  (28.1%).  Perhaps  this  might  be 
attributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  NCR  activists  in  those  districts. 


Instructional  Materials  Removed  as  a Result  of  Complaints 
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Analysis  of  the  data  for  the  overall  survey  group  of  57  responses  indicates 
that  39  (68.4%)  of  the  respondents  had  not  removed  any  instructional  materials 
titles  from  usage  as  a result  of  complaints.  However,  personnel  in  15  (26.3%)  of 
the  responding  districts  reported  that  they  had  removed  "One  - Three"  titles  during 
the  period  of  this  study,  while  one  (1.8%)  district  reported  removing  "Four  - Six" 
titles.  For  the  22  districts  in  the  subgroup  which  indicated  fundamentalist/religious 
groups  were  behind  the  complaints  in  their  district,  13  (59.1%)  indicated  that  they 
had  not  removed  any  titles,  but  eight  of  those  districts  (40.9%)  reported  that  they 
removed  "One  - Three"  titles. 

Summary  of  Findings 

A total  of  59  (88.0%)  of  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  in 
Florida's  67  public  school  districts  returned  the  15-question  survey  instrument  which 
appears  in  Appendix  D.  The  districts  represented  in  this  study  embrace  98.8%  of 
the  state’s  student  population.  The  survey  instrument  utilized  was  designed  to 
determine  if  New  Christian  Right  adherents  were  active  in  attempting  to  censor 
instructional  materials  and  the  responses  of  of  those  chief  instructional  program 
supervisors  to  those  activities.  A chi-square  test  for  goodness-of-fit  was  performed 
to  determine  if  the  initial  set  of  37  respondents  and  the  subsequent  set  of  22 
responses  were  comparable.  Data  presented  portrayed  the  input  of  the  total  group 
of  59  respondents,  and  for  some  questions  specific  data  were  presented  for  the  22 
districts  for  which  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisor  indicated  that  he/she  felt 
fundamentalist  or  religious  groups  were  behind  the  complaints  being  submitted. 

Within  the  scope  and  limitations  of  this  study,  data  were  obtained  on  eight 
study  questions  designed  to  focus  on  the  frequency,  nature,  and  sources  of 
complaints  about  materials  by  NCR  proponents,  and  the  knowledge  about, 
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perceptions  of,  and  responses  to  those  complaints  by  district  chief  instructional 
program  supervisors.  As  a result  of  analyzing  the  data  from  the  survey,  the 
following  was  determined: 

1 . In  reference  to  the  level  of  frequency  of  complaints,  32  or  54.2%  of 
the  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  received  "One-Three"  complaints,  and  34 
or  57.6%  considered  the  extent  of  the  complaints  to  be  a "Limited  Problem." 

Fifteen  (25.4%)  of  the  districts  did  report  receiving  anywhere  from  "Four-Six"  to 
"More  Than  Ten,"  however. 

2.  In  regard  to  sources  of  complaints,  parent(s)/guardian(s)  were 
identified  as  the  primary  source  of  complaints  in  49  responses  (37  ranked  them  as 
the  primary  group  and  eight  more  ranked  them  as  the  second  most  prevalent 
source),  followed  by  concerned  citizen  group(s)  and  church(es)/church  affiliated 
group(s),  which  received  24  and  23  responses  respectively.  Respondents  were 
almost  equally  divided  in  regard  to  whether  they  perceived  fundamentalist/religious 
groups  to  be  behind  the  complaints  which  they  were  receiving;  22  (37.93%) 
responded  affirmatively  and  21  (36.21%)  reported  in  the  negative. 

3.  Library  books  and  textbooks  (22  or  44.9%  and  15  or  30.6% 
respectively)  were  the  primary  materials  about  which  chief  instructional  program 
supervisors  received  complaints.  This  result  was  substantiated  when  from  a list  of 
various  types  of  instructional  materials  library  books  and  textbooks  were  the  only 
types  of  materials  receiving  affirmative  responses  when  respondents  were  asked  to 
indicate  if  complaints  had  been  received  about  each  type  of  material. 
"Profanity/Obscenity"  was  the  most  frequently  complained  about  topic,  with  21  or 
35%  of  the  respondents  identifying  it  as  the  number  one  topic  receiving  complaints; 
"Sex  Education"  followed  with  13  responses  or  21.7%.  "Secular  Humanism" 
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ranked  third  with  eight  responses  or  13.3%.  This  result  was  also  substantiated 
when  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  from  a list  of  typically  complained  about 
topics  whether  or  not  complaints  had  been  received  and  "Profanity/Obscenity"  was 
responded  to  affirmatively  by  31  or  59.6%,  "Sex  Education"  by  22  or  45.8%, 

"Family  Values"  by  16  or  34.8%,  and  "Secular  Humanism"  by  14  or  29.8%. 

4.  In  regard  to  tactics  being  used,  37  out  of  49  respondents  indicated 
that  "Complaint  letters  to  superintendent/principal"  was  the  primary  tactic  used, 
followed  by  "Complaints  to  individual  school  board  members"  with  27  responses, 
and  "Refusal  to  permit  child  to  use/view  a particular  piece  of  instructional  material" 
with  26  responses.  A chi-square  goodness-of-fit  test  indicated  that  there  was  no 
statistical  significant  difference  in  the  tactics  being  used  between  the  overall 
response  group  and  the  22  districts  in  which  the  chief  instructional  program 
supervisors  indicated  that  they  perceived  fundamentalist/religious  groups  to  be 
behind  the  complaints  being  received. 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  New  Christian  Right  and  its  aims,  membership, 
and  activities  by  district  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  was  varied. 

Overall,  43.5%  of  the  responses  fell  in  the  range  of  "Limited  Knowledge,"  while 
41.8%  of  the  responses  leaned  toward  the  "Considerable  Knowledge"  range. 
Specifically,  respondent  knowledge  of  NCR  organizations  varied  considerably, 
with  77.3%  responding  in  the  "Considerable  Knowledge"  range  related  to  the  Moral 
Majority,  but  70.3%  reporting  "Limited  Knowledge"  of  the  Liberty  Foundation. 

Chief  instructional  program  supervisors  reported  limited  knowledge  of  personalities 
associated  with  the  NCR,  with  45.6%  indicating  "Limited  Knowledge"  of  Phyllis 
Schlafly  and  74.  8%  reporting  "limited  Knowledge"  of  Mel  and  Norma  Gabler. 

Specific  knowledge  of  various  concepts  associated  with  the  NCR  and  censorship 
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varied  with  respondents  indicating  "Considerable  Knowledge”  of  Values 
Clarification  (73.7%),  Academic  Freedom  (64.8%),  and  Secular  Humanism 
(43.9%),  while  50.0%  reported  "Limited  Knowledge"  of  the  New  Christian  Right. 
Knowledge  of  the  highly  publicized  Mozert  v.  Hawkins  Countv  court  decision  was 
quite  limited,  with  78.2%  reporting  "Limited  Knowledge"  of  it. 

6.  Chief  instructional  program  supervisors  hold  neutral  feelings  or 
opinions  (26  or  52%)  toward  the  NCR,  with  only  2%  indicating  the  strongest 
"Negative"  or  "Positive"  response. 

7.  In  regard  to  response(s)  to  complaints,  the  overall  response  group  of 
52  indicated  that,  prior  to  this  study,  they  had  adopted  a policy  dealing  with 
complaints  about  materials  (46  or  92.0%),  provided  personnel  with  professional 
development/inservice  on  materials  evaluation  and  criteria  and  processes  (40  or 
91.0%),  and  established  a materials  complaint  review  committee  (34  or  87.2%). 
The  only  new  activities  that  were  being  initiated  were  that  five  (12.8%)  of  the 
districts  were  planning  on  establishing  review  committees,  four  (8.0%)  were 
planning  on  adopting  a policy,  and  four  (8.0%)  were  planning  on  providing 
inservice.  A considerable  majority  (91 .2%)  of  school  districts  reported  having  an 
existing  policy  related  to  dealing  with  instructional  materials  complaints,  and  an 
almost  equally  large  number  (85.7%)  do  not  plan  any  future  action  on  this  issue. 
The  subgroup  of  22  districts  reporting  NCR  complaints  followed  the  same  pattern  as 
the  overall  reporting  group  in  terms  of  already  having  initiated  certain  activities  and 
a small  number  planning  on  initiating  the  same  activities  as  the  overall  group.  All 
22  of  the  subgroup  reported  having  an  existing  policy,  and  18  (81.8%)  reported 
not  planning  any  future  action  on  this  subject. 
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8.  In  regard  to  the  removal  of  any  instructional  materials  titles  as  a 
result  of  complaints,  39  (68.4%)  of  the  overall  response  group  of  57  indicated  that 
they  had  not  removed  any  titles  as  a result  of  complaints;  however,  15(26.3%)  of 
the  overall  respondents  reported  that  they  had  removed  "One-Three"  titles  and  one 
(1 .8%)  district  reported  removing  "Four-Six”  titles.  For  the  subgroup  of  22  districts 
which  reported  that  they  perceived  fundamentalist/religious  groups  to  be  behind  the 
complaints  in  their  districts,  13  (59.1%)  indicated  that  they  had  not  removed  any 
titles.  However,  eight  (40.9%)  of  those  22  districts  reported  that  they  had 
removed  "One-Three"  titles. 

Chapter  4 has  focused  on  a presentation  and  analysis  of  the  data  related  to 
the  eight  research  questions  identified  for  this  study.  Chapter  5 will  provide  an 
interpretation  of  the  analyses,  present  conclusions,  and  make  recommendations 
as  a result  of  this  study. 


CHAPTER  5 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Summary 

The  Problem 

A search  of  the  literature  revealed  that  a significant  portion  of  classroom 
instruction  is  delivered  through  the  medium  of  instructional  materials,  particularly 
textbooks,  and  that  throughout  the  1980s  public  school  instructional  materials 
became  a target  for  New  Christian  Right  adherents.  These  conservative  politico- 
religious  activists  found  various  classroom  and  library  instructional  materials  to  be 
objectionable  to  their  religious  beliefs  and  values  and  a challenge  to  their  way  of 
life.  The  NCR  became  a potent  national  network  of  organizations,  publications, 
foundations,  and  lobby  groups  coalesced  by  a common  platform  on  various  family, 
social,  and  religious  issues.  As  a result  of  the  political  activity  of  NCR  proponents, 
intellectual  and  academic  freedom  and  censorship  increasingly  became  issues. 

The  focus  of  this  descriptive  study  was  to  determine  (a)  the  activities  of  the 
adherents  of  the  New  Christian  Right  in  the  67  public  school  districts  of  the  state  of 
Florida  from  1986  through  the  1988-89  school  year  in  relation  to  instructional 
materials  and  (b)  the  responses  of  the  school  district  chief  instructional  program 
supervisor  to  those  activities.  Specifically,  the  focus  was  on  the  frequency, 
nature,  and  sources  of  complaints  about  materials  by  proponents  of  the  NCR  and 
the  knowledge  about,  perceptions  of,  and  responses  to  these  complaints  by  district 
chief  instructional  program  supervisors.  The  following  specific  questions  were 
answered: 
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1.  To  what  extent  do  the  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  in 
Florida's  public  school  districts  have  knowledge  about  the  New  Christian  Right  in 
regard  to  its  aims,  membership,  and  activities? 

2 What  positive  and/or  negative  feelings  or  opinions  are  held  by  the 
district  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  toward  the  New  Christian  Right? 

3.  What  is  the  level  of  frequency  that  Florida  school  districts  are 
experiencing  complaints  about  instructional  materials? 

4.  What  are  the  sources  of  complaints  about  instructional  materials  in 
Florida  public  school  districts? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  complaints  about  instructional  materials  in 
Florida  public  school  districts? 

6.  Where  there  are  complaints  about  instructional  materials  by 
adherents  of  the  New  Christian  Right,  what  tactics  are  being  utilized? 

7.  Where  there  have  been  complaints  about  instructional  materials  from 
NCR  proponents,  what  has  been  the  response  of  the  decision  makers  in  Florida's 
school  districts? 

8.  Are  there  any  incidences  wherein  instructional  decision  makers  in 
Florida  school  districts  have  censored  instructional  materials  in  response  to 
activities  by  New  Christian  Right  proponents? 

Methods 

The  goals  of  this  study  were  accomplished  by  the  use  of  an  author- 
developed,  15-item  questionnaire.  This  instrument  was  mailed  to  the  chief 
instructional  program  supervisor  in  each  of  Florida's  67  public  school  districts. 

Items  on  the  questionnaire  were  designed  to  gather  data  related  to  one  or  more  of 
the  eight  basic  research  questions  posed  by  this  study.  Items  were  of  an  open  and 
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closed  format  and  included  Likert  scales  and  bi-polar  adjective  checklists. 

Provision  was  made  for  comments,  as  appropriate.  Quantifiable  data  were 
presented  in  frequency  tables  and  graphic  representations.  Chi-square  goodness- 
of-fit-tests  were  used  to  determine  any  statistically  significant  differences  in 
population  responses. 

Findings 

Based  on  the  literature  search  and  the  data  obtained  from  the  survey  of 
chief  instructional  program  supervisors,  the  following  findings  were  determined 

1.  Almost  one  half  (32  or  54.2%)  of  Florida's  school  districts 
experienced  complaints  about  instructional  materials  during  the  time  period  of  this 
study,  and  43  or  72.9%  considered  it  a problem  to  some  extent. 

2.  Parent(s)/guardian(s),  concerned  citizen  groups,  and 
church(es)/church  affiliated  group(s)  were  reported  as  the  primary  sources  of 
complaints  about  materials.  Slightly  more  than  one  out  of  every  three  respondents 
(22  or  37.93%)  reported  that  they  perceived  fundamentalist/religious  groups  to  be 
behind  the  complaints  they  were  receiving. 

3.  Library  books  and  textbooks  were  the  most  frequently  complained 
about  instructional  materials  because  of  such  topics  as  profanity/obscenity,  sex 
education,  or  secular  humanism. 

4.  Typical  tactics  used  by  those  complaining  about  instructional 
materials  included  complaint  letters  to  the  superintendent/principal,  complaints  to 
individual  school  board  members,  and  refusal  to  permit  their  children  to  use/view 
particular  materials. 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  New  Christian  Right  and  its  aims,  membership, 
and  activities  by  district  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  appears  to  vary. 
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Overall,  43.5%  of  the  responses  indicated  limited  knowledge,  while  41.8%  of  the 
responses  reported  considerable  knowledge.  Specifically,  respondent  knowledge 
of  and  about  specific  NCR  organizations  and  various  concepts  associated  with 
censorship  was  varied,  knowledge  of  NCR  personalities  was  limited,  and 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  publicized  recent  judicial  decisions  (Mozert  v. 
Hawkins  Countvl  the  most  limited. 

6.  District  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  reported  neutral 
feelings/opinions  toward  the  NCR.  Only  2%  reported  the  strongest  negative  or 
positive  feelings/opinions  in  that  regard. 

7.  Responses  by  the  total  group  of  52  supervisors  and  by  the  subgroup 
of  supervisors  from  the  22  districts  wherein  the  respondents  reported  perceiving 
that  fundamentalist/religious  groups  were  behind  the  complaints  being  received 
were  consistent  in  indicating  that  large  number  of  those  districts  already  had 
adopted  policies  dealing  with  complaints  about  materials,  had  provided  their 
personnel  with  inservice,  and  had  established  complaint  review  committees. 
Typically,  districts  were  not  planning  any  new  activities  in  this  area. 

8.  Almost  one  out  of  every  three  districts  reported  removing  at  least  one 
instructional  material  title  from  use  as  a result  of  complaint(s).  One  district  reported 
removing  as  many  as  four-six  titles.  In  those  22  districts  where  the  chief 
instructional  program  supervisor  perceived  fundamentalist/religious  groups  to  be 
behind  materials  complaints,  materials  tended  to  be  removed  from  usage  at  a 
higher  rate  (two  districts  out  of  every  three)  than  the  overall  state  rate. 

Conclusions 

The  major  thrust  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  activities  of  the  NCR  in 
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the  67  public  school  districts  of  Florida  in  regard  to  instructional  materials  and  the 
responses  of  districts  and  their  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  to  those 
activities.  Findings  of  the  literature  search  and  the  survey  undertaken  as  part  of 
this  study  indicate  that  New  Christian  Right  proponents  have  indeed  been  active  in 
some  Florida  school  districts  during  the  time  period  of  this  study.  Complaints  about 
materials  submitted  to  various  school  district  personnel  focus  on  the  topics  of 
traditional  values  and  family  issues.  This  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Pines 
(1982),  Pincus  (1984),  Sorman  (1985),  and  Pierard  (1987),  all  of  whom 
identified  those  topics  as  the  distinguishing  concerns  and  focus  of  the  NCR 
movement. 

Litigation  over  objectionable  school  instructional  materials  in  Florida  in  Bay, 
Walton,  and  Columbia  counties  paralleled  legal  actions  in  Hawkins  County, 
Tennessee,  and  Mobile  County,  Alabama,  which  had  garnered  so  much  national 
attention.  NCR  activity  in  Florida  had  followed  the  national  NCR  network  campaign 
of  attempting  to  remove  objectionable  materials  from  the  nation's  schools.  This 
effort  in  Florida  reflected  what  Arons  (1981)  and  Pierard  (1987)  identified  as  the 
primary  strategy  of  NCR  adherents  and  the  most  significant  censorship  force  in  the 
1 980s.  The  survey  data  identified  by  this  study  related  to  the  findings  of  the  People 
For  the  American  Way  which,  in  1987-88,  identified  Florida  (along  with  Colorado) 
as  having  the  largest  number  of  reported  censorship  activities,  and  that  they  were 
twice  as  likely  to  succeed  than  previously.  Findings  from  this  study  indicate  that  in 
those  districts  where  fundamentalist/religious  groups  were  perceived  to  be  behind 
complaints,  two  out  of  three  of  those  districts  had  removed  one  or  more  books  as  a 
result  of  complaints.  Additionally,  the  findings  of  this  study  related  to  the  level  of 
censorship  activities  and  the  removal  of  materials  as  a result  of  complaints  is 
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consistent  with  a similar  survey  undertaken  by  the  Minnesota  Civil  Liberties  Union 
and  with  the  report  of  the  United  States  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services  to  a U.  S.  Senate  subcommittee  in  1986.  And  finally,  the 
1989  report  by  the  People  For  the  American  Way  noted  that  there  were  increased 
incidents  of  reported  censorship  attempts,  that  Florida  had  one  of  the  highest 
number  of  reported  incidents,  and  that  half  of  all  challenged  materials  were 
removed  from  use.  The  data  gathered  from  this  study  are  consistent  with  those 
findings.  It  would  appear  that  during  the  time  period  of  this  study  Florida  school 
districts  did  indeed  experience  the  impact  of  the  NCR  movement. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  the  literature  and  the  study  survey  that  NCR 
proponents  in  Florida  acted  in  accordance  with  what  Lorentzen  (1980)  and  Wald 
(1987)  termed  the  "life  style  concerns"  theory.  Those  complaining  about 
instructional  materials  in  Florida's  public  schools  reflected  the  conflict  between  two 
divergent  life  styles,  and  they  sought  to  protect  their  particular  values,  customs, 
and  behaviors.  These  NCR  activists  attempted  to  maintain  the  family  as  a 
protected  environment  in  which  to  rear  their  children  and  socialize  them  in  their 
faith  and  life  style.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  aims  they  engaged  in  political 
activity.  Study  findings  are  consistent  with  the  work  previously  done  by  Jenkinson 
(1979),  Brodinsky  (1982),  and  Pincus  (1984),  which  revealed  that  NCR 
adherents  had  undertaken  a national  effort  to  organize  "concerned  citizens  groups" 
in  order  to  exert  pressure  on  local  school  boards  and  administrators  to  remove 
instructional  materials  deemed  objectionable.  Data  obtained  as  a result  of  this 
study  tend  to  indicate  that  this  same  tactic  was  used  in  Florida.  After  having  lost 
two  major  legal  actions  (the  Mozert  and  Hawkins  County  cases),  the  NCR  shifted 
its  tactics  during  1987-88  and  sought  to  play  a more  active  early  role  in  the 
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selection  of  instructional  materials  and  in  getting  control  of  seats  on  local  school 
boards.  Indications  from  this  study's  data  are  that  this  shift  was  also  beginning  to 
occur  in  Florida  as  a number  of  districts  experienced  requests  by  those  who  had 
complained  about  materials  to  be  on  selection  and/or  review  committees,  and 
some  districts  found  such  individuals  becoming  actively  involved  in  school  board 
member  elections. 

Analysis  of  the  survey  data  reveals  that  many  Florida  school  district 
personnel  have  heeded  the  urgings  of  such  organizations  as  the  American  Library 
Association  and  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and  such  authoritative 
professionals  as  Stahlschmidt  (1983)  and  McCarthy  (1989)  and  have  adopted 
materials  selection  and  complaint  review  procedures  and  attempted  to  provide  a 
legitimate  community  role  and  involvement  in  those  procedures.  Many  Florida 
districts  had  already  implemented  the  1971  Iowa  Plan,  even  though  none  referred 
to  their  policy  by  that  name,  and  several  others  were  making  plans  in  that  regard. 
Survey  data  disclosed  that  Florida  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  have  not 
become  particularly  knowledgeable  about  the  NCR  and  its  activities  as  they  were 
urged  to  do  so  by  Lee  (1988).  Unfortunately,  their  knowledge  was  both  varied 
and  limited  in  many  instances.  Some  individuals  appeared  to  indicate  a total  lack 
of  basic  knowledge  in  this  area. 

Implications 

The  results  of  this  study  are  important  to  administrators  as  they  plan  and 
implement  instructional  materials  evaluation,  adoption,  and  usage  programs  in  the 
public  schools.  Administrators  have  various  statutory  requirements  and  State 
Board  of  Education  Rules  regulating  instructional  materials  with  which  to  comply. 

In  addition,  local  school  boards  may  enact  additional  policy  requirements.  The 
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findings  of  this  study  imply  a need  for  districts  to  establish  a defined,  written  set  of 
policies  and  procedures  to  provide  a legal  authority  base  and  an  on-going 
structured  process  related  to  instructional  materials.  Such  policies  need  to 
address  such  issues  as  evaluation  criteria,  adoption  procedures,  parent  and 
community  representation,  and  complaint  review  procedures.  Administrators, 
media  specialists,  and  teachers  need  to  be  provided  with  appropriate  inservice 
related  to  instructional  materials,  and  in  particular,  awareness  of  the  composition, 
aims,  and  tactics  of  the  New  Christian  Right.  Clearer  policies  and  informed 
personnel  should  result  in  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  adoption  and 
continued  use  of  instructional  materials,  which  should  have  both  direct  and  indirect 
benefits  to  school  districts. 

Because  of  the  privotal  role  played  by  the  chief  instructional  program 
supervisor  and  other  district  administrative  officers,  the  findings  of  this  study  have 
implications  for  the  selection  of  these  individuals  in  terms  of  their  training  and 
experiences.  Colleges  of  Education  need  to  provide  these  individuals  with  the 
appropriate  pre-service  and  inservice  training  in  order  that  they  might  be  informed 
and  able  to  take  a proactive  stance  regarding  the  selection  of  instructional 
materials. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  in  that  the  implications  of  this  study  were 
derived  from  a limited  population,  geographic  area,  and  duration.  These 
limitations  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  any  generalizations  to 
other  populations  or  geographic  areas. 
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Recommendations 

Although  the  population  and  procedures  of  this  study  were  limited,  the 
researcher  believes  that  they  were  satisfactory  for  a study  of  limited  scope.  The 
following  recommendations  are  submitted  as  a result  of  the  findings  of  this  study: 

1.  School  districts  should  review  and  clarify  their  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  and  adoption  of  instructional  materials. 

2.  School  districts  should  insure  that  evaluation/adoption  and 
complaint  review  committees  are  composed  of  a cross-section  of  community 
viewpoints. 

3.  School  board  members,  superintendents,  and  other  school  and 
district-level  personnel  should  receive  inservice  on  the  aims,  tactics,  personalities, 
and  organizations  of  the  NCR. 

4.  Decision  makers  should  examine  the  demographic  composition  of 
instructional  materials  evaluation/adoption  committees  and  identify  the  prevalent 
politico-religious  beliefs  of  the  members. 

5.  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  provide  school  district 
personnel  with  technical  assistance  related  to  instructional  materials  evaluation 
criteria,  adoption  procedures,  and  complaints  review  policies. 

6.  Post-secondary  institutions  should  improve  the  training  available  to 
district  chief  instructional  program  supervisors  on  the  significance  of  and 
appropriate  processes  for  the  selection  of  instructional  materials. 

7.  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  provide  school  board 
members  and  superintendents  with  appropriate  training  on  the  selection  of 
instructional  materials  and  due  process  procedures  for  responding  to  complaints. 
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The  following  recommendations  for  further  study  are  submitted  based  on  the 
conclusions  of  this  study: 

1 . Examine  the  relationship  of  censorship  attempts  by  NCR  adherents 
to  such  variables  as  school  district  size,  geographic  location,  religious  preference 
prevalence,  and  political  party  affiliations. 

2.  Examine  the  activities  of  NCR  proponents  related  to  instructional 
materials  censorship  as  reported  by  media  specialists,  classroom  teachers,  and 
building-level  administrators. 

3.  Assess  school  board  member  knowledge  of  the  NCR  and  its 
activities  related  to  instructional  materials 

4.  Determine  what  NCR  adherent  activities  regarding  instructional 
materials  have  been  conducted  at  the  state  level,  particularly  in  regard  to  state 
legislators  and  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Conduct  personal  interviews  of  a random  sample  of  the  chief 
instructional  program  supervisors  from  the  22  districts  where  the  chief  supervisor 
perceived  NCR  adherents  to  be  behind  materials  complaints. 

6.  Follow-up  on  the  eight  non-responding  chief  instructional  program 
supervisors  to  determine  what,  if  any,  response  bias  there  might  be. 

7.  Examine  the  implications  of  the  elected  versus  the  appointed 
superintendency  in  regard  to  activities  by  NCR  adherents. 

8.  Assess  the  extent  to  which,  if  any,  the  activities  of  the  adherents  of 
the  NCR  have  had  an  impact  on  self-censorship  by  school  district  personnel. 
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APPENDIX  C 


SURVEY  LETTERS  TO  FLORIDA  DISTRICT 
CHIEF  INSTRUCTIONAL  DECISION  MAKERS 


September  1,  1989 


Dear  F.O.I.L.  Colleague: 

The  adoption  and  use  of  particular  textbooks  and  library  books  has  been  an 
issue  of  controversy  for  the  past  several  years.  I am  conducting  a study  of  this 
issue  in  Florida  as  a doctoral  dissertation  study,  and  I need  your  assistance. 

The  results  of  this  study  will  be  shared  with  and  of  value  to  curriculum  leaders 
and  media  specialists. 

The  enclosed  questionnaire  has  been  mailed  to  each  assistant  superintendent 
of  instruction  or  instructional  leader  in  each  school  district  in  the  state  of  Florida. 
It  is  essential  that  each  district  is  represented  in  the  data  in  order  to  compile  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  profile  of  the  status  of  complaints  about 
instruction  materials  throughout  the  state.  It  is  anticipated  that  completion  of  the 
survey  will  take  approximately  25  minutes.  Your  responses  will  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence  and  no  individual  district  will  be  identified  in  the  study. 

Please  complete  the  enclosed  survey  and  return  it  to  me  within  the  next  week  in 
the  enclosed  pre-stamped  envelope.  Answer  all  questions  and  feel  free  to  write 
in  any  comments  or  additional  information.  If  you  have  any  questions,  call  me  at 
(407)  631  - 1911,  extension  507. 

I certainly  extend  to  you  my  appreciation  for  your  assistance  in  helping  to 
provide  me  with  the  data  necessary  to  complete  this  study. 


Sincerely, 


Daniel  T.  Scheuerer 
Assistant  Superintendent/Instruction 
Brevard  County  Schools 
Rockledge,  Florida  32955 


in 
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September  19,  1989 


Dear  F.O.I.L.  Colleague: 

Recently  you  received  the  attached  letter  with  a questionnaire  requesting  your 
participation  in  a research  study.  I know  this  is  a busy  time  of  year,  but  I would 
very  appreciate  it  if  you  would  assist  me.  The  study  involves  influences  being 
exerted  on  the  adoption  and  use  of  instructional  materials  in  Florida  schools. 

Your  participation  is  essential  to  improve  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
study.  If  you  have  already  completed  and  returned  your  questionnaire  then 
disregard  this  request  - - and  thank  you  for  your  response;  if  you  have  not, 
please  do  so  and  return  it  to  me  in  the  envelope  provided. 

I certainly  appreciate  your  effort. 

Sincerely, 


Daniel  T.  Scheuerer 
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October  17,  1989 
Dear  F.O.I.L.  Colleague: 

I have  previously  corresponded  with  you  to  request  your  assistance  in 
completing  a short  questionnaire  related  to  a research  study  which  I am 
condicting.  I know  you  receive  many  such  requests,  but  I ask  your  indulgence 
and  I am  making  one  last  request  for  your  time.  This  study  involves  the 
selection,  adoption,  and  implementation  of  instructional  materials  in  Florida 
public  schools. 

Attached  you  will  find  another  copy  of  the  survey  and  a self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  To  date  I have  responses  from  all  but  a few  districts,  and 
for  my  study  to  be  comprehensive  I need  your  district  to  be  included. 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give  me  in  completing  this  survey  and 
providing  me  with  the  data. 

Sincerely, 


Daniel  T.  Scheuerer 


APPENDIX  D 


SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  COMPLAINTS 


****************************************************************************************** 


School  District  

Person  Responding 

(Optional) 

Title  of  Person  Responding 
(Optional)  


****************************************************************************************** 


Q-1  Within  the  last  three  school  years  (including  this  one),  indicate  the  number  of  formal 
or  informal  instructional  materials  complaints  which  have  been  made  in  your  district 
about  any  instructional  materials.  (Circle  number) 

1 NONE  (0) 

2 ONE -THREE  (1-3) 

3 FOUR-  SIX  (4-6) 

4 SEVEN -TEN  (7-10) 

5 MORE  THAN  TEN 


Q-2  Select  the  phrase  which  best  describes  what  you  consider  to  be  the  extent  of  the 
problem  of  complaints  about  instructional  materials  in  your  school  district.  (Circle 
number) 

1 SEVERE  PROBLEM 

2 CONSIDERABLE  PROBLEM 

3 MODERATE  PROBLEM 

4 LIMITED  PROBLEM 

5 NO  PROBLEM 


Q-3  Within  the  past  three  years,  what  type  of  instructional  material  received  the  most 
complaints  in  your  district?  (Circle  one  number) 

1 FILMS 

2 FILMSTRIPS/RECORDS/KITS/MODELS 

3 LIBRARY  BOOKS 

4 TEACHER-PREPARED  HANDOUTS 

5 TEXTBOOKS 

6 OTHER  (SPECIFY  TYPE)  
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Q-4  Indicate  whether  or  not  district/school  personnel  have  received  complaints  within  the 
past  three  years  about  each  of  the  following  types  of  instructional  materials.  (Circle 
response  for  each) 


1 

FILMS 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

2 

FILMSTR 1 PS/RECOR  DS/KITS/ 
MODELS 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

3 

LIBRARY  BOOKS 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

4 

TEACHER-PREPARED  HANDOUTS 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

5 

TEXTBOOKS 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

Q-5  About  which  of  the  following  instructional  topics  do  district/school  personnel  receive 
the  most  complaints?  (Circle  one  number) 

1 FAMILY  VALUES 

2 GLOBALISM 

3 LACK  OF  PATRIOTIC  EMPHASIS 

4 PROFANITY/OBSCENITY 

5 SECULAR  HUMANISM 

6 SEX  EDUCATION 

7 SEX  ROLES 

8 VALUES  CLARIFICATION 

9 OTHER(S)  (SPECIFY)  . 


Q-6  Indicate  whether  or  not  within  the  past  three  years  district/school  personnel  have 
received  complaints  about  about  each  of  the  following  instructional  topics.  (Circle 
response  for  each  topic) 


1 

FAMILY  VALUES 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

2 

GLOBALISM 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

3 

LACK  OF  PATRIOTIC  EMPHASIS 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

4 

P ROFANITY/OBSCEN ITY 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

5 

SECULAR  HUMANISM 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

6 

SEX  EDUCATION 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

7 

SEX  ROLES 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

8 

VALUES  CLARIFICATION 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

9 

OTHER(S) 

YES 

NO 

UNAWARE 

SPECIFY 
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Q-7  Based  on  your  perception,  rank  order  the  source(s)  of  complaints  about  instructional 
materials  in  your  district.  (Rank  "1 " as  the  highest  source  of  complaints,  "2"  as  the  next 
highest,  etc.  If  you  are  not  aware  that  you  have  received  complaints  from  a source 
listed,  do  not  rank  it). 

RANK 

1 PARENT(S)/GUARDIAN(S)  

2 COMMUNITY  SERVICE  GROUP(S), 

E.G.  ROTARY,  CIVITAN,  ETC.  

3 "CONCERNED  CITIZEN"  GROUP(S), 

E.G.  CITIZENS  FOR  QUALITY 
EDUCATION,  CITIZENS  FOR 

RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT  

4 CHURCH(ES)/CHURCH  AFFILIATED 

GROUP(S)  

5 AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION  

6 POLITICAL  PARTIES/AFFILIATED 

GROUP(S)  

7 OTHER  (SPECIFY) 


Q-8  Do  you  perceive  that  fundamentalist/  religious  groups  are  behind  the  complaints,  if  any, 
which  you  are  receiving  about  instructional  materials?  (Circle  number) 

1 YES 

2 NO 

3 NO  OPINION 

4 NOT  APPLICABLE  - HAVE  NOT  HAD  COMPLAINT 


COMMENTS: 
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Q-9  What  tactics  are  being  employed  in  your  district  by  those  who  are  complaining  about 
instructional  materials?  (Circle  all  those  that  apply) 

1 NEWSPAPER  LETTERS-TO-EDITOR 

2 COMPLAINT  LETTERS  TO 
SUPERINTENDENT/PRINCIPAL 

3 APPEARANCE(S)  AT  REGULAR  SCHOOL  BOARD 
MEETING 

4 COMPLAINTS  TO  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOL  BOARD 
MEMBERS 

5 REQUESTS  TO  BE  APPOINTED  TO  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIAL  EVALUATION  COMMITTEES 

6 REFUSAL  TO  PERMIT  CHILD  TO  USE/VIEW  A 
PARTICULAR  PIECE  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL 

7 POLITICAL  EFFORTS  TO  ELECT  SYMPATHETIC 
SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBER(S) 

8 PUBLIC  RALLIES,  DEMONSTRATIONS,  DISPLAYS, 

PROTEST  MARCHES 

9 OTHER  (SPECIFY)  


Q-1 0 On  the  scale  which  follows  indicate  your  reaction  to  the  tactics  being  used  by  persons 
complaining  about  instructional  materials  in  your  district.  (Place  an  "x"  in  one  of  the 
boxes  on  the  scale  line) 

Negative  ////////  Positive 

Neutral 
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Q-1 1 Circle  each  activity  which  you  have  initiated  within  the  past  three  years  (including  this 
year)  to  better  prepare  for  complaints  about  instructional  materials.  In  addition,  please 
circle  if  this  is  a "New"  or  "On-going"  activity. 

1  ADOPTED  SCHOOL  BOARD  OR  ADMINISTRATIVE 
POLICY  DEALING  WITH  COMPLAINTS  ABOUT 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

NEW  ON-GOING 


2  PROVIDED  PERSONNEL  WITH  PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT/INSERVICE  ON  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIAL  EVALUATION  AND  ADOPTION  CRITERIA 
AND  PROCESS 

NEW  ON-GOING 


3  HELD  SCHOOL  BOARD  WORKSHOP  ON  CRITERIA 
AND  ADOPTION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

NEW  ON-GOING 


4  CONDUCTED  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  CAMPAIGN 
ON  CRITERIA  AND  ADOPTION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS 

NEW  ON-GOING 


5  INCLUDED  A POSITION  STATEMENT  IN 

DISTRICT  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  RELATED 
TO  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAL  ADOPTION 
CRITERIA  AND/OR  PROCESS 

NEW  ON-GOING 


6 ESTABLI SH  ED  AN  I NSTR  UCTION AL  M ATER I ALS 
COMPLAINT  REVIEW  COMMITTEE 

NEW  ON-GOING 

7 OTHER  (SPECIFY  ACTIVITIES): 

A 


NEW 


ON-GOING 
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B 


C 


NEW 


ON-GOING 


NEW 


ON-GOING 


Q-1 2 Does  your  school  district  have  a school  board  or  administrative  policy  related  to  dealing 
with  complaints  about  instructional  materials?  (Circle  number) 

1 YES 

2 NO 


Q-1 3 Do  your  district  personnel  plan  on  taking  any  future  action  to  initiate  policies  or 
procedures  to  deal  with  instructional  materials  complaints?  (Circle  Number) 

1 YES  (PLEASE  WRITE  IN  SPACE  TO  

THE  RIGHT  WHAT  IS  PLANNED) 


2 NO 


Q-1 4 In  response  to  complaints,  indicate  the  number  of  instructional  materials  titles  which 
have  been  removed  from  use  within  the  past  three  years.  (Circle  number  and  list  any 
removed  titles) 

REMOVED  TITLES 

1 NONE 

2 ONE  - THREE  

3 FOUR -SIX 

4 SEVEN  - NINE  

5 TEN  OR  MORE 

6 NOT  APPLICABLE  


Q-15  Indicate  on  the  scale  which  follows  what  you  consider  to  be  your  level  of 
knowledge  about  each  of  the  following.  (Place  an  "x"  in  one  of  the  boxes  on  the 
scale  line) 
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/ 

MEL  AND  NORMA  GABLER 

/ / / / / 

/ / 

LIMITED 

CONSIDERABLE 

KNOWLEDGE 

KNOWLEDGE 

SECULAR  HUMANISM 

l_ 

III// 

/ / 

LIMITED 

CONSIDERABLE 

KNOWLEDGE 

KNOWLEDGE 

LIBERTY  FOUNDATION 

/ 

1 I II  I 

/ / 

LIMITED 

CONSIDERABLE 

KNOWLEDGE 

KNOWLEDGE 

PHYLLIS  SCHLAFLY 

/ 

I I II  I 

/ / 

LIMITED 

CONSIDERABLE 

KNOWLEDGE 

KNOWLEDGE 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

l 

I I II  I 

/ / 

LIMITED 

CONSIDERABLE 

KNOWLEDGE 

KNOWLEDGE 

MOZERT  V.  HAWKINS  COUNTY 

L 

I 1 II  / 

/ / 

LIMITED 

CONSIDERABLE 

KNOWLEDGE 

KNOWLEDGE 

NEW  CHRISTIAN  RIGHT 

/ 

//III 

/ / 

LIMITED 

CONSIDERABLE 

KNOWLEDGE 

KNOWLEDGE 

JUDY  BLUME 

/ 

1/11/ 

/ / 

LIMITED 

CONSIDERABLE 

KNOWLEDGE 

KNOWLEDGE 

VALUES  CLARIFICATION 

/ 

1 I II  / 

/ / 

LIMITED 

CONSIDERABLE 

KNOWLEDGE 

KNOWLEDGE 

MORAL  MAJORITY 

/ 

II  II  / 

/ / 

LIMITED 

CONSIDERABLE 

KNOWLEDGE 

KNOWLEDGE 

IS  THERE  ANYTHING  ELSE  RELATED  TO  THE  TOPICS  INCLUDED  IN  THIS 
SURVEY  ABOUT  WHICH  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  COMMENT.  IF  SO,  PLEASE 
USE  THIS  SPACE  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE. 


******************* 


YOUR  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THIS  EFFORT  IS  GREATLY  APPRECIATED. 
IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  A SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS,  PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THE  RETURN  ENVELOPE  (NOT  ON  THIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE).  I WILL  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT. 


APPENDIX  E 

FLORIDA  DISTRICT  STUDENT  POPULATIONS, 
1987-1988 


Florida  District  Student  Populations.  1987-88 


SCHOOL 

STUDENT 

SCHOOL 

STUDENT 

DISTRICTS 

POPULATION 

DISTRICTS 

POPULATION 

Alachua 

23,927 

Lake 

19,080 

Baker 

3,878 

Lee 

37,708 

Bay 

21,541 

Leon 

24,716 

Bradford 

3,992 

Levy 

4,405 

Brevard 

49,510 

Liberty 

1,045 

Broward 

137,366 

Madison 

3,223 

Calhoun 

2,013 

Manatee 

23,766 

Charlotte 

9,970 

Marion 

26,433 

Citrus 

10,190 

Martin 

10,586 

Clay 

19,832 

Monroe 

7,660 

Collier 

17,525 

Nassau 

8,230 

Columbia 

7,730 

Okaloosa 

24,662 

Dade 

253,720 

Okeechobee 

5,298 

De  Soto 

3,652 

Orange 

88,878 

Dixie 

1,706 

Osceola 

14,448 

Duval 

105,049 

Palm  Beach 

89,944 

Escambia 

42,066 

Pasco 

30,305 

Flagler 

2,931 

Pinellas 

88,866 

Franklin 

1,563 

Polk 

61,391 

Gadsen 

8,390 

Putnam 

11,085 

Gilchrist 

1,676 

Santa  Rosa 

13,719 

Glades 

833 

Sarasota 

26,123 

Gulf 

2,236 

Seminole 

43,511 

Hamilton 

2,292 

St.  Johns 

10,261 

Hardee 

3,922 

St.  Lucie 

18,260 

Hendry 

5,277 

Sumter 

4,897 

Hernando 

10,546 

Suwannee 

5,078 

Highlands 

8,063 

Taylor 

3,394 

Hillsborough 

118,171 

Union 

1,737 

Holmes 

3,237 

Volusia 

41,829 

Indian  River 

10,296 

Wakulla 

2,737 

Jackson 

7,565 

Walton 

4,242 

Jefferson 

2,082 

Washington 

3,258 

Lafayette 

1,041 

TOTAL 

1,664,563 

Source:  Florida  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Public  Schools.  (1988). 
Profiles  of  Florida  School  Districts:  1987-88  Student  & Staff  Data  (MIS  Series  88- 
14).  Tallahassee,  FL:  Author. 
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